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On the way up, the work may not get easier; 
but the rewards get better 



12 YEAR 010 BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY.86.8 PROOF.BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND.IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS,LTD.,N.Y. 





A family with two incomes 
needs to protect both. 

It used to be that most families had one breadwinner. The husband. The father. And 
most people thought that only he needed life insurance protection. 

No more. Today, almost everybody recognizes that the death of the wife and mother 
is cause for more than grief. If she is a working wife, the loss of her income can prove a 
crippling jolt to a family heavily dependent on it. And whether she works inside the 
home or out, someone must care for the children—and that may be a major, continuing 
expense. 

The fact is, almost every man and woman should have life insurance. Talk to your 



New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. New York 10010. Life. Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans 










RCA announces 
SelectzMsion 400 . 

The video cassette recorder 
that turns on and off 
and changes channels 
for a whole week 
...all by itself. 





Think of the four 
shows you want to put 
on video tape this weeK. 

The game on Monday, the 
special on Wednesday, perhaps 
the Friday movie, or something 
educational for the kids. 

Now, simply by touching a few buttons, 
you program your selections into the timer of 
the incredible new SelectaVision 400. The rest is 
automatic: The 400 will turn itself on at kickoff 
time, silently record the 
game, then turn itself 
off. When it’s time for 
your second selec¬ 
tion, the 400 turns 
itself to the proper 
channel and starts 
recording again —auto¬ 
matically. The entire 
schedule is preset by you 
up to a whole week in 
advance — as many as 
four different shows or even the same program 
for seven straight days. And you’ve got up to 
four hours before changing cassettes. 


The 400’s programmable timer 
is the recorder on and off and 
changes channels—automatically 
Set it up to seven days in advance' 


The 400 has more going 
for it. Like the maximum 
time available on a single 
cassette—up to 4 hours. Plus 
new electronic channel selection. 
Remote pause control. Direct-drive 
motor. Special circuitry that auto¬ 
matically compensates for changing signal 
strength. And quality video tape made 
to our own rigid 
specifications. 

It’s all 

there in the 
new 400. 

So’s something else. 

Our new optional color 
cameras. With a Canon 
6:1 zoom lens. An elec¬ 
tronic viewfinder. And a price that puts 
home color productions well within your 
budget. 

The new RCA SelectaVision 400. The 
4-hour video cassette recorder witlvthe 7-day 
memory. 

Let RCA turn your television into 

SelectaVision. 


cameras let you 
create your own home 
SelectaVision productions. Model 
CC002 features a Canon 6:1 
zoom lens. 


ncji 


CAUTION: The unauthorized 
recording of television pro¬ 
grams and other materials may 
infringe the rights of others. 


For more information on the complete line of RCA SelectaVision 
Video Cassette Recorders, write to RCA Consumer Electronics, 
Dept 27-212 SI. 600 North Sherman Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. 46201 
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Help 

for 

weather¬ 

beaten 

hair. 


The great outdoors is not so 
great for your hair. Harsh winter 
weather can leave it feeling dry 
and brittle. 

So protect your hair from the 
elements with RK® Moisturizing 
Shampoo. It's a gentle cleanser 
packed with emollients and 
humectants to help restore and 
maintain your hair's essential 
moisture balance. 

Check your Yellow Pages 
for the RK barber styling salon 
near you. A knowledgeable 



barber and RK 
products will 
help you beat 
the weather. 


You can trust the 3000 salons 
dedicated to the RK promise: 
good looks based on science. 


RK 

A division ol Red ken Laboratories 
Canoga Park. Calif. 91303 
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by JEANNETTE BRUCE 


A TRIPLE-THREAT BULLFIGHTING FAN 
WRITES. DRAWS, PUBLISHES HIS VIEWS 


There were a number of things that intrigued 
me about Portrait of the Bullfight (Sunrise 
Press, $8.95). For one thing. I have always dis¬ 
liked bullfighting, for the reason most Amer¬ 
icans dislike it—it seems disproportionately 
hard on the bull. But when this book unex¬ 
pectedly landed on my desk, right away 1 fell 
in love with the animal depicted on the cov¬ 
er. He looked not at all menacing; his ex¬ 
pression seemed more one of curiosity than 
ill temper. Were it not for his fighting stance 
and the clearly defined attributes of a bull, 1 
might have mistaken him for a cow. 

Inside the book, prefacing each of the 24 
short stories, were pen-and-ink sketches of 
other peculiar-looking bulls, some of which 
seemed to have been done rather hurriedly, 
others as if they had been started but never 
quite finished. A few of the drawings 1 thought 
were quite good, showing the fluid motion of 
strength in action. 

The stories, I soon discovered, were real¬ 
ly vignettes, depicting various aspects of what 
goes on inside and outside the arena. To my 
surprise, 1 found myself going from one vi¬ 
gnette to another not only with pleasure, 
but also anticipation. The author, with the un- 
Spanish name of John Leibold, was clearly 
more writer than artist. His style was simple 
and straightforward with a strong touch of 
Hemingway. Leibold plunged into the heart 
of his tale like a man with a jackhammer bear¬ 
ing down on concrete, and when he had 
said what he started out to say he stopped. 
My favorite was about a teen-ager wearing 
an old pair of jeans and carrying a home¬ 
made muleta, who leapt into the ring for a 
moment of glory before the scheduled bull¬ 
fighter appeared. 

“He might have pulled it off all right,” 
writes Leibold—“there wasn’t anyone near 
enough to stop him —but his foot caught on 
the fence as he cleared the passageway and in¬ 
stead of landing on his feet he pitched for¬ 
ward headfirst into the ring.... Then the bull 
was on him and we couldn’t see anything ex¬ 
cept the pulsating, driving hindquarters of the 
bull as he thrust and shoved and gored at the 
writhing body caught in the angle against the 
fence.” The bull was diverted, and the kid 
stood up. miraculously unhurt, “and started 
brushing off his clothes. ... We watched si¬ 
lently as he stood there, and then as we began 
to breathe again he started to cry. He was a 
big loutish-looking kid and as he came 
through the opening in the fence to meet the 
police, you could see the tears running down 


his cheeks and the hurt look on his face. ... 
Out in the middle of the ring the bullfighter 
stepped forward and swung his cape. As the 
bull charged, the crowd roared.” 

When 1 had finished reading Portrait of 
the Bullfight. I tried telephoning the Sunrise 
Press. I was curious about Leibold and about 
a publishing company located in Chandler, 
Ariz. There was no Sunrise Press listed, the 
operator told me, but yes. there were two John 
Leibolds. The first turned out to be a dentist 
who had never been close enough to a bull to 
inspect its molars. “We get these calls all the 
time.” said the dentist’s secretary. 

I caught up with author John Leibold in 
Tempe, Ariz. and we chatted about his book. 
The Sunrise Press, he told me, had been cre¬ 
ated for the sole purpose of publishing Por¬ 
trait of the Bullfight. “My friends liked the 
book, contributed what money they could 
spare, and we published it ourselves when 1 
couldn’t find a publisher. 

“I designed it and did the artwork,” con¬ 
tinued Leibold. “Finding a printer was the 
biggest problem. They wanted $5,000 to 
$6,000 to prim it, and the money didn’t 
stretch that far, so I went to one of those Quik- 
Copy places you find on street corners. Each 
copy had to be bound separately.” Leibold 
sounded as if this was all mundane stuff to 
him. “I had about 500 copies printed,” he 
said. “Most of them were bought by bullfight¬ 
ing societies here and abroad, but I still have 
a few books left in my basement.” Interested 
aficionados can obtain one of these rare cop¬ 
ies by writing Sunrise Press, P.O. Box 742. 
Chandler, Ariz. 85224. 

Leibold’s love affair with bulls began years 
ago when he worked and lived in Madrid. 
After his return to the U.S., he often went 
back to Spain to rekindle his old enthusiasm, 
and in 1974, at the age of 48, he ran with the 
bulls in Pamplona. A previous book. This Is 
the Bullfight, a more technical treatise pub¬ 
lished by A. S. Barnes, appeared that same 
year. Leibold now works in management anal¬ 
ysis at Williams Air Force Base just outside 
Phoenix. 

I asked him to explain, if he could, why 
bullfighting has never caught the American 
fancy. 

"It has to do with the Anglo-Saxon con¬ 
cept of fair play,” he said. “For example, 
Spanish dictionaries define ‘cruelty’ as ‘en¬ 
joyment of pain and suffering of others,’ while 
American dictionaries define it as ‘observing 
or permitting pain and suffering to others,’ ” 

Did he think he would ever write another 
book on the subject? Probably not, he said. 
“Spain is changing rapidly, and economics 
will destroy what’s left of the sport. Besides, 
today, with their new liberal government, the 
people are more into pornography than bull¬ 
fights.” END 










BASEBALL BLASTS OFF! 


Bats are coming around... last balls are starting to 
pop... mitts are being broken in... It's time to 
PLAAAAY BALL! 
And it’s time to make sure you catch all the 
excitement and color of the Summer 
Game. All the plays and ploys...the 
bunts, bloops, and bases on balls...the 
no-hitters and the four-baggers. Right 
here in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED! 

SAVE 61% 

Tear out the attached card right now— 
and at our low basic subscription rate of 
490 an issue—you'll save 61%off the 
$1.25 cover price. Plus you choose your 
own term! From 30 issues to 100. So you'll 
save over both the long run and the short 
haul. What's more, if you make your move right 
now, you'll be getting baseball... 
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Can the Yanks repeat? Will Pete pep up the Phils? 
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the fans, the managers, the umps? You'll find out in SI. 
Because we re right there in the dugout, the locker 
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Match Point 

The bold stroke of a 
soft tip pen-the 
finesse of a ball point. 
Each Cross writing 
instrument is 
masterfully executed 
to complement your 
style. In select and 
precious metals. 



TwtUost 

by JEANNETTE BRUCE 


LEARN TO PERFORM OPEN-HUB SURGERY 
AT THIS VERMONT BIKE-REPAIR CLINIC 


There were five of us, on a sunny morning, 
waiting to discover what a five-day course in 
a bicycle-repair clinic would teach us. The 
clinic, for which the fee is $190, is a unique 
feature of Vermont Bicycle Touring, an or¬ 
ganization devoted to cycling, which makes 
its headquarters in tiny Bristol. Vt. (R.D. #3, 
Bristol. Vt. 05443) VBT is the most success¬ 
ful operation of its kind in the U.S. Last year 
2,600 cyclists from 31 states and three for¬ 
eign countries pedaled more than 270,000 
miles on VBT’s scheduled tours. 

It all started seven years ago when VBT's 
John Freidin, an assistant professor at near¬ 
by Middlebury College with a “subliminal de¬ 
sire to get out of academics," organized his 
first lour with three borrowed bicycles. Freid¬ 
in now owns 95 10-speeds (all Motobccanes) 
and three vans for carting them around. He 
employs 21 tour leaders, a small office staff 
and a 28-year-old master mechanic named 
Lynn (Bruz) Brown, whose idea of bliss is a re¬ 
pair barn full of bicycles in need of open-hub 
surgery. 

“By the time you leave my repair clinic," 
Bruz told his five students, “you will all be 
D.D.S.—Doctors of Derailleur Science.” 

Chuck Krueger, a 31-year-old microbiol¬ 
ogist from New Jersey, had brought two bi¬ 
cycles with him, one to tinker with and the 
other to ride—a 15-speed Schwinn Para¬ 
mount with fancy Shimano and Campagnolo 
derailleurs. Other machines carted to Ver¬ 
mont included an English Dawes, owned by 
Mike Riezenman, 37. a technical editor with 
McGraw-Hill in New York; a French Peu¬ 
geot, the property of 50-ycar-old Harold Wal¬ 
ter. an elementary school teacher from Dolge- 
ville, N.Y.; and an English Raleigh, owned 
by Valerie Whitney, 18, of Cohasset, Mass. 1 
had rented one of the Motobecanes. 

The repair barn in Bristol was seven miles 
by bicycle from the hotel in East Middlebury. 
where we were staying. By the time we ar¬ 
rived to start our first class, Bruz had punc¬ 
tured some inner tubes because, as he ex¬ 
plained, the morning was to be devoted to 
repairing rear-wheel flats. Our first task was 
to remove the rear wheels from our bikes. 

“Cyclists often think they are going to 
change the adjustment on their shifting when 
they take off the rear wheel.” Bruz said, “but 
there is no reason to even fiddle with the rear 
derailleur. Give yourselves slack in the chain 
by putting it on the small sprocket in the rear. 
By doing this there will be as much play in 
the derailleur as you can get.” 


After pulling our chains on the proper 
sprockets, we were instructed to get behind 
our wheels, push the quick release lever, grasp 
the derailleur in our right hands, lift the bikes 
and—presto!—the wheels fell out. “When the 
wheel comes out. the derailleur simply hangs 
on the frame, totally intact." We examined 
the wheel rims, located the sites of our punc¬ 
tures and repaired the damage, using sand¬ 
paper do rough up the area), glue (the sealer) 
and the patch, then sprinkled the area with tal¬ 
cum powder to prevent the tube from stick¬ 
ing to the casing. Finally, with wheels back 
in place, the tubes were reinflated to proper 
pressure. 

“At the risk of sounding antifeminist," said 
Riezenman, “I’ve found that women have a 
tendency to ride around on underinflated tires 
and, consequently, in the wrong gear. They 
don’t seem to understand the relationship be¬ 
tween tire pressure and the gears." Whitney 
looked daggers. “The 10-speed has a high 
pressure, low-volume tire.” said Bruz hastily. 
“If a little air seeps out, you've lost 15 pounds 
of pressure, so check your pressure once a 
week.” That afternoon Whitney beat Ricz- 
enman back to the hotel, though Riezenman 
explained that he had stopped somewhere to 
enjoy the scenery. 

Each morning we took up a different prob¬ 
lem—brake tightening with tools called the 
“third and fourth hand.” removal of the bot¬ 
tom bracket, the inadvisability of loo much 
cable housing. “Cheap bikes always have too 
much,” said Bruz. 

We took headsets off and cleaned parts, ex¬ 
amined the ball bearings and replaced those 
that were pitted or worn. One morning Wal¬ 
ter made Bruz’s day: he broke a spoke on the 
w-ay to class. The wheel was bent, and Bruz 
straightened it in his truing stand. “Always 
take the free wheel off when putting in spokes 
on the right side of the rear wheel," he said, 
whisking off the free wheel. Some of the tools 
Bruz used were fairly expensive, and Whit¬ 
ney questioned the wisdom of buying a $50 
tool to do a repair that might cost only $6 in 
a bike shop. 

“Tools are for those of us who just like to 
tinker," said Walter, and that seemed reason¬ 
able enough. Bruz hoped by the end of the 
course that we had all learned how to "eye¬ 
ball” measurements (one of his favorite ex¬ 
pressions) and that we had all developed “ed¬ 
ucated thumbs." We were to go forth and 
help not only ourselves but others who might 
be crippled by the roadside. “Women, too," 
Bruz said, smiling at his female students. 

I regret to say that on the way home I did 
see a cyclist stranded by the side of the road. 
He was trying to get his rear wheel off. As I 
slowed down he looked at me with frustra¬ 
tion and a certain hostility. Not enough slack 
in the chain, I diagnosed, but drove on with¬ 
out stopping. I don’t think, in the world of 10- 
speeds, that most men are ready for us female 
Doctors of Derailleur Science. end 









“As a dessert, serve our brandy in coffee. Its a rich and mellow 
way to end a meal. And only we makeThe Christian Brothers Brandy. 
Our tradition of quality is your assurance that the taste is always 
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Put your skills on the line in the most exciting, most realistic sports games ever created. 

WMIHEBKOWS! 


To win at this authentic pro game, 
you've got to be a whole 
coaching staff! 


Now you can put together a dream team 
of your own, and then manage it through some of 
the most exciting games of all time! 


PAYDIRT! 


SUPERSTAR BASEBALL! 


Send in every play! 

Play the clock! 

Outpsyche the other team! 

Build a defense to contain whatever they can 
throw at you! 

SI put a whole season’s results through a computer 
to develop the Play Action charts that are the secret 
of the unmatched realism you get in PAYDIRT! 

Each team's strengths—and weaknesses—have to 
be taken into account. Everything's included for 
gruelling head-to-head competition except for the 
roar of the crowa. 


Imagine Koufax pitching to Babe Ruth! 

Hank Aaron and Ty Cobb on the same team! 

Si's computer makes it possible. They analyzed the 
career records of 96 superstars, summarized it all on 
unique Player Performance Cards ... and put you in 
command. No big league manager has ever had it 
so good. Trades, batting order, what pitching great 
to send to the shower, it's all up to you—and 
whoever's sitting across the table. 
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It’s easy to enter. 
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which vehicle you want. 



1ST PRIZE— Choice of a 1979 Monroe Turbo 
Mustang. Monroe "Magnum Courier,” or Ford 
Mustang Indy 500 Pace Car. 

2ND PRIZE-1979 F-150 Ford Pickup. 
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7TH PRIZE— 1,000 Baja Courier and Monroe Turbo 
Mustang hobby kits. 

Over 1,000 prizes. And all you have to do to get a 
shot at it is to go down to your nearest participating 
Monroe, Ford, Valvoline or Firestone store—dealer 
and fill out an entry blank. Or handprint the words 
“Monroe, Ford. Firestone and Valvoline,” plus your 
name, address and zip code on a 3" x 5" card and 
send to: “Winner's Choice Sweepstakes," P.O. Box 
1016, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. Winners will 
be determined in a random drawing May 31,1979 
from all entries received no later than midnight, 
May 30,1979. Enter as many times as you’d like. 

No purchase necessary. 

So come on in. Enter the "Winner’s Choice 
Sweepstakes!’ With prizes like these, it’s more than 
just another contest. 



OFFICIAL RULES: 

1. Sweepstakes open to all residents of the U S A 2. No purchase 
necessary to enter. 3. To enter, stop by any participating Firestone 
store. Ford dealer. Monroe dealer or Valvoline dealer and com¬ 
plete the entry form; or handprint the words "Ford, Firestone. 
Monroe, Valvoline:" plus your name, address and zip code on a 
3" x 5" card and send to: " WINNER S CHOICE SWEEPSTAKES;" 
P.O. Box 1016, Birmingham. Michigan 48012. 4. No substitution 
of prizes is permitted. If winner does not meet licensing require¬ 
ments of the prize, then prize will be transferred to a member of 
the immediate family. 5. One prize per family. 6. Employees, 
dealers, and their families of Firestone Tire Company. Monroe 
Auto Equipment Company. Valvoline Oil Company. Ford Motor 
Company, and their advertising and judging agencies are ineligible. 
7. A random drawing will determine winners. 8.AII entries become 
the property of Marketing Corporation of America. 9. Odds on 
winning depend on number of correct entries received. 

10. Winners will be determined by an independent judging organ¬ 
ization. The decisions of the judges are final. 11 ■ List of winners 
or complete description of prize vehicles may be obtained by 
sending a separate stamped, self-addressed envelope to: 
WINNERS. P.O. Box 225. Birmingham. Michigan 48012. 

12. Entries must be received by midnight. May 30. 1979. to be 
eligible for "WINNER S CHOICE SWEEPSTAKES!" Winners will 
be notified by mail. 13. Taxes, if any, are the sole responsibility of 
the winner. 14. Void in Missouri, Wisconsin and wherever pro¬ 
hibited and restricted by law. 













Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


Country fresh menthol. 
Mild, smooth and refreshing. 

Enjoy smoking again 


BOX: 18 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 78. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


ALARUMS IN THE GYM 

A new rule governing the issuance of 
press credentials is in effect at the NCAA 
basketball tournament. As approved at 
the NCAA convention last January in 
£an Francisco, no credentials for any na¬ 
tional championship will be issued to tout 
sheets or to organizations that “regular¬ 
ly” promote or advertise such sheets. 
^Newspapers that publish point spreads 
or occasional ads for tout sheets aren’t af¬ 
fected.) Several people have already been 
barred from tournament press boxes, in¬ 
cluding representatives of Basketball 
Weekly and The Gold Sheet. 

The NCAA’s action reflects growing 
concern over the volume of betting on 
college basketball. Alarums have previ¬ 
ously been sounded by a number of col¬ 
lege sports information directors who 
have refused to accredit representatives 
of tip sheets at regular-season games. And 
Indiana Coach Bobby Knight recently 
warned, “There’s too much easy money. 
There are unsavory characters around. I 
don’t think coaches are concerned 
enough.” 

Nobody is so naive as to think that 
the denial of press credentials will curb 
gambling. The fact is that the new NCAA 
policy is mainly a symbolic gesture. Still, 
the problem that inspired it is real. A 
few years ago several college sports in¬ 
formation directors formed a Gambling 
Awareness Committee to call attention 
to such practices as bookies posing as 
sportswriters to get inside information. 
The family of one of the S.I.D.s, St. 
John’s Bill Esposito, received threatening 
phone calls. Esposito and others fear that 
heavy betting could result in point-shav¬ 
ing scandals like those that rocked col¬ 
lege basketball in the early ’50s and again 
in the ’60s. 

“At practices, all sorts of characters 
hang around the gym,” Esposito says. 
“Someone hurts an ankle and it’s out in 
five minutes. We get phone calls from 
Idaho asking our game times here in New 
York. Why? Because there’s a time limit 
on when they can take bets. I was a stu¬ 


dent at St. John’s right before the ’51 
scandal and 1 had just started as S.l.D. 
when the second one hit in 1960. and 1 
see all the same signs today.” 

SIS BOOM BLAH 

The scent of money—not always gam¬ 
bling money, but money just the same— 
was in the air at the three-day Atlantic 
Coast Conference tournament two weeks 
ago in Greensboro, N.C. The winner was 
North Carolina. The loser was the notion 
that college athletics should be a diver¬ 
sion for college students. 

Each of the ACC’s seven schools was 
allotted 2,191 tickets, but no school made 
more than 269 of its tickets available to 
students. Most chose instead to reward 
their fattest fat cats. North Carolina ear¬ 
marked a grand total of 100 tickets for 
students and the rest for boosters who 
had donated at least $8,100 to the 
school’s deftly named Education Foun¬ 
dation, which solicits contributions for 
athletic scholarships. A book of tickets 
for the four sessions cost $40, so those 
Tar Heel boosters, in effect, were paying 
more than 200 times face value to at¬ 
tend the tournament. 

Not that the few students who came 
up with tickets always used them. Many 
sold them at a profit to scalpers, who in 
turn commanded $ 150 or more for a four- 
ticket book. There probably were no 
more than 1,000 students in the 15,753- 
seat Greensboro Coliseum at any session, 
and pep bands weren’t allowed in until 
the final night, which could account for 
the strangely subdued crowds during 
most of the tournament. 

A CLASSY TEAM 

Few athletes have comported themselves 
more honorably than the members of the 
Saginaw (Mich.) High School ice hock¬ 
ey team. The Trojans lost to Traverse 
City 48-0 last week in the opening round 
of the state tournament, yet when Trav¬ 
erse City Coach Denny Meyers merci¬ 
fully offered to cut the massacre short. 
Saginaw declined. Its players struggled 


to the finish, congratulated the winners 
and skated off the ice. 

The loss left Saginaw with a season¬ 
ending 0-20 record, but Claude Marsh, 
the athletic director, says, “We’re an in¬ 
ner-city school and only seven boys came 
out for the team. This means all our kids 
have played nearly a complete game ev¬ 
ery time. They may have had limited 
skills but they never quit once.” 

Meyers said that Saginaw “lost with 
class.” Saginaw Goalie Tom Szczypka, 
who survived a bombardment of 129 
shots, had particular reason to be proud. 
The final score reflects only the 48 shots 
that Szczypka let in. Somehow, the 81 
he stopped seem just as noteworthy. 


A-COURTING THEY WILL GO 

Tennis has its own versions of the blind 
date and most players have suffered 



through at least a few of them. In like 
need of a suitable opponent or doubles 
partner, two strangers venture onto the 
court and quickly discover they aren’t go¬ 
ing to live happily for an hour, much 
less ever after. What is needed, obvious¬ 
ly, is a reliable handicapping system by 
which players can gracefully and accu¬ 
rately let each other know in advance 
how good, middling or bad they are. Over 
the years a number of schemes have been 
suggested but all of these have proved 
unworkable. 

Now the National Tennis Association, 
an organization representing 500 clubs, 
has come up with one that sounds good. 
Next month the NTA will distribute bro¬ 
chures to clubs, resorts and municipal 
parks; the brochures will outline what the 
NTA calls the National Tennis Rating 
Program. The handicapping system is 
self-administering and, unlike those pro- 
conf/nued 











'This time don’t let the good times 
pass you by. Get a Kawasaki 
KZ750 for only $1999. That’s 
Kawasaki’s suggested retail price 
for the 79 KZ750. As always, 
that excludes freight, dealer 
prep, title or taxes. And this offer 
is only valid at participating 
dealers while the supply lasts. 

But look at what you get: 

A big 4-stroke DOHC engine. 



Kawasaki 

Don’t let the good times pass you by. 


Electric starter. Disc brakes, 
front and rear. A five-speed 
transmission. All wrapped 
together in a bike that’s rugged, 
dependable and still economical. 
Come on in and let us surprise 
you. And not just with the 
KZ750; we can make a deal on 
a 78 KZ1000 that’ll knock your 
boots off. Don't let these good 
prices pass you by. 



Now that we've launched our new 
Great Lakes ore carrier, you might think 
it's full speed ahead. 




rwi yei. New facilities like 
this multi-million-dollar ore carrier 
(it’s our second and a third is under 
construction) help make Bethlehem more 
efficient and more profitable. So, 
naturally, we’d like to go full speed 
ahead on other new technology, where 
and when it’s needed. 

In recent years, the steel industry has 
found it difficult to generate sufficient 
funds to invest in all the newer and 
more productive facilities desired. Steel 
imports dumped into our country, 
soaring costs, and heavy environmental 
demands have all taken their toll on 
profits. 

Solutions to these and other problems 
will help us generate additional funds for 
capital investment...help us adopt new 
technology wherever practical to cut our 
costs and improve our profitability. 
Bethlehem will continue to seek those 
solutions. 


Bethlehem 


Bethlehem, PA 18016 




The PowerTool. 


Racquetball is a power struggle. And the 
Impact One™ racquet helps you come out on 
top. AMF Voit designed it to translate expe¬ 
rience and control into kill shots on the courts. 
Every feature we put into it plays up to you. 
And then some. 

Impact One is shaped for power with a 
unique modified teardrop frame of light¬ 
weight aluminum. It puts more weight behind 
the hitting area and gives you a larger sweet 
spot. Yet it weighs in at only 267 grams. 

And the Impact One has a feature you 
won't find on any other racquet—a floating 
nylon throat. It's not 
absolutely rigid, so 


you actually feel the power of your shots. 

Our proportional stringing gives you the 
consistent response you need in the clutch. 
And we’ve even stitched on the head bumper, 
so it won’t slide around and knock your 
swing off balance. 

Make a power play. Check out AMF Voit’s 
Impact One and our other top-of-the-line 
products, before you play your next game. 

For a sample Rollout® Bleu racquetball 
and a copy of our booklet, RACQUETBALL 
FOR WINNERS, send $2 to 
AMF Voit at the address below. 



Santa Ana, CA. 92704 I 


Voit 



Eastman Kodak Company. 1978 



“ That's the group for the stockholders' guided tour of Advanced Technology... 
We're just ■waiting in line to use the copier." 


Does making a copy mean waiting and 
waiting in line? Chances are you just don't have 
your copiers in the right places. Kodak now offers six 
copier models—a range of choices that lets you 
customize your installation. We can assist your deci¬ 
sion-making with an advanced computer analysis 
of needs. It is completely impartial and may well 
result in the suggestion that you use some non- 
Kodak machines. It's also painless. 

Our quality is called the best in the busi¬ 
ness. Our service is good and dependable. You 
probably can't get a better deal. We'd like to dem¬ 
onstrate for you. 


Write: A. Angert, Eastman Kodak Company, 
CD9359, Rochester. NY 14650. 

Kodak copiers—six models. They can 
shorten your lines. 




Kodak Ektaprint 150F copier-duplicator 





















SCORECARD continued 


posed in the past, has been endorsed by 
both the USTA and the teaching pros’ 
group, the USPTA. Each player simply 
assigns himself to one of 13 levels of com¬ 
petence ranging from 1.0 (for somebody 
“just starting to play”) on up to 7.0 (“a 
polished tournament player ... who has 
been nationally ranked”). In between are 
1.5, 2.0 and so on. A 3.5, to take another 
example, “still lacks stroke dependability, 
depth and variety” but volleys “with con¬ 
sistency if the ball is within reach.” 

The NT A says that a player might find 
it a good idea to verify his rating with a 
pro, but that this would be entirely op¬ 
tional. The sole object is to help players 
avoid unfortunate blind dates. A 4.5 
would figure to do so if he scrupulously 
steered clear of. say, a 2.0—or a 6.5. He 
would likely find a 5.0 far more 
compatible. 

BUT IT HAPPENED LONG AGO 

There have been few, if any, pro foot¬ 
ball quarterbacks as minuscule as the 
short shortstop on this week’s cover, but 
5' 1" Eddie LeBaron came close. LeBar- 
on, who is now general manager of the 
Atlanta Falcons, played 11 NFL seasons 
and still holds one passing record. On 
Oct. 9, 1960, playing for Dallas in a 26-14 
loss to Washington, he completed a two- 
inch scoring pass to Dick Bielski. Of all 
the touchdown passes in NFL history, 
that’s the shortest. 

OVERSIGHT AND OVERLAP 

In the interest of wrapping up compe¬ 
tition before the school year ends, the 
NCAA has rescheduled its golf cham¬ 
pionships, traditionally held in June, for 
May 23-26. As a result, three top college 
golfers—John Cook of Ohio State, Bob 
Clampett of Brigham Young and Gary 
Hallberg of Wake Forest—won’t be com¬ 
peting for the U.S. in the Walker Cup 
Match against Great Britain. The Match 
will be held at Muirfield in Scotland on 
May 30-31, but the U.S. Golf Associa¬ 
tion’s itinerary calls for the American 
team to leave New York on May 23 and 
brooks no exceptions. Players either de¬ 
part on that day or don’t go. 

The overlapping dates forced Cook, 
Clampett and Hallberg to choose be¬ 
tween the two events, and all elected to 
compete in the NCAA tournament. The 
USGA says that the early departure date 
provides for a week of practice, accli¬ 
mation and camaraderie in Scotland. 
“There are no players on this team more 


equal than others,” USGA President 
Sandy Tatum says. “Each of them is en¬ 
titled to the full experience of being a 
member of this team.” 

The USGA is being attacked for its un¬ 
yielding stance by golf coaches, golf writ¬ 
ers and golf scholarship holders. Yet this 
criticism overlooks the fact that dates for 
the Walker Cup were set two years ago. 
while the NCAA rescheduled its meet 
later on. Dennie Poppe, the NCAA golf 
administrator, says he simply assumed 
there was no conflict. He admits that it 
was “an act of omission” not to have 
checked with the USGA. 

TELEVISION TUNNEL VISION 

The National Hockey League has 17 
teams and the World Hockey Association 
has six, and that’s simply more hockey 
than the market will bear. Tf this were 
the best of all possible worlds, the NHL 
would probably get out of Colorado, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Chicago and St. 
Louis, where the game hasn’t been go¬ 
ing over, and move into Edmonton and 
New England, two WHA locales where 
it has. The WHA would vanish, and a 
streamlined 14-team NHL could finally 
do something about the dilution of tal¬ 
ent that a decade of expansion and seven 
years of interleague warfare have visited 
on the game. 

But this isn’t the best of all possible 
worlds, and when the NHL owners met 
in Key Largo, Fla. last week, Colorado. 
Pittsburgh, et al. were present and ac¬ 
counted for. What’s more, no fewer than 
four WHA teams—Winnipeg and Que¬ 
bec, as well as Edmonton and New Eng¬ 
land—were applying for NHL member¬ 
ship. The choice thus was between a 
continued alignment of two leagues with 
23 teams and a projected alignment of 
one league with 21 teams. Although the 
NHL bosses voted 12-5 in favor of ab¬ 
sorbing the four WHA teams, that fell 
one vote shy of the three-fourths major¬ 
ity required for approval. 

Given the less than ideal options be¬ 
fore them, the five teams that killed the 
deal—Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Boston and Los Angeles—may very well 
have made the right decision. But don’t 
go expecting any of them to offer wise 
and exalted explanations for their action. 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, for 
instance, have a lucrative contract with 
Canadian television, and they were not 
about to divvy up the money with three 
more Canadian clubs. 


MONSTER OF THE DEEP 

This has been a winter that Virginia 
Annable, a schoolteacher in Brookhaven, 
N.Y. on Long Island’s south shore, won’t 
soon forget. During a recent cold snap, 
thieves took Annable’s 1966 Volkswagen 
for a joyride on frozen Great South Bay. 
which separates Long Island from its bar¬ 
rier beaches. They then set the car afire 
and left it on the ice a mile offshore. The 
next morning the Suffolk County Marine 
Police asked Annable to remove the 
charred vehicle. 

Annable mustered some friends to do 
so, but because by this time rain had 
weakened the ice and made visibility 
poor, she elected to wait. The rain 
continued and the ice began to break up. 
The car drifted away on a large floe and 
finally sank in a recreational boating 
channel. 

The Army Corps of Engineers now 
calls the submerged car a navigational 
hazard and wants Annable to remove it 
at her own expense. The Corps says that 
if any boat is damaged by the car, which 
lurks in five feet of water like some mon¬ 
ster of the deep, she would be respon¬ 
sible. Whether this is true is for a court 
to determine, but Annable, meanwhile, 
is living with the uncertainty. The thieves 
haven’t been caught, and she points out 
that the car, which wasn’t insured for 
theft, was worth barely $200 even be¬ 
fore it was burned and sank. “I’m the in¬ 
nocent victim of a crime,” she says for¬ 
lornly. “I didn’t put the car in the bay, 
so why should I have to take it out?” 

The cost of hiring a barge, crane and 
diver is at least $ 1,000. Alternatively, the 
Coast Guard says it will mark the spot 
with a lighted buoy if Annable is willing 
to pay for it. The charge would be $203, 
plus $34 a month maintenance—presum¬ 
ably forever. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Cesar Cedeno, the Houston Astros’ 
Dominican-born centerfielder: “1 never 
get any endorsements or commercials. 
I’ve never understood why. I have an ac¬ 
cent, but so does Ricardo Montalban.” 

• Lou Holtz, Arkansas football coach: “I 
don’t mind starting the season with un¬ 
knowns. I just don’t like finishing the sea¬ 
son with them.” 

• Vincent Tralka, the girls’ basketball 

coach at St. Rose High School in Bel- 
mar, N.J.: “We play a man-to-man 
defense. Person-to-person sounds like a 
phone call.” end 
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HOW DOES 
THE MAN! 
WHO DRIVE! 
THE SNOWPLOW 
DRIVE TOTHEI 
SNOWPLOW? 


This one drives a Volks¬ 
wagen Rabbit. 

Now. We would love 
to tell you what a bril¬ 
liant choice he made. 
How many different cars 
he checked out. How 
smart he was to 
choose a Rabbit. 

But the fact is, 
he didn't have 
much of a 
choice at all. 

A snowplow 
driver has two 
crucial needs: 

1) Easy starts in the 
middle ofwinter. 

2) Very good ma¬ 
neuverability in very 
bad weather. 

Which means he needs both 
fuel injection for those starts and 
front-wheel drive for that maneu¬ 
verability. Guess what? 

With the exception of our own 
cars, there is only one car in the 
Rabbit's class that can give you 
both fuel injection and front- 
wheel drive: the Rabbit itself. And 
with these features it's safe to say 


that only one car combines the 
starting ease and maneuverability 
in snow like the Rabbit itself: the 
Rabbit itself. 

Snowplow driver or not, we 
think you'll be impressed with the 
way the Rabbit is put together. 
With its performance. Its handling. 
Its carrying capacity. 

Car and Driver was very im¬ 
pressed: "The Rabbit does more 
useful and rewarding things than 
any other small car in the world!' 
Now the question is: 

Does the man who drives the 
snowplow own a Rabbit to help 
him do his job? 

Or does he do his job to help 
him own a Rabbit? 

VOLKSWAGEN 
DOES IT 
AGAIN 
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Super-bantamweight champ Wiitredo Gomez continued to 
devastate his division, and featherweight champ Little Red 
Lopez dropped still another challenger as their careers 
continued on a course that could end in a big bang 


F or some strange reason, Wilfredo Gomez felt the need 
to apologize for his performance at Madison Square 
Garden last Friday night. Except for a tiny red welt under 
each eye, there was no evidence that he had been in a fight. 
Indeed the super-bantamweight champion confessed that it 
had not been one of his better outings. He was sorry that 
he had not been able to do more for the folks and for the 
$150,000 he was paid to make his U.S. debut. continued 



Sinking slowly in the west, Roberto Castahon looks at the oncoming right of Lopez, which is about the last thing he saw. 



TWO HITTERS continued 


He hoped everyone would understand 
that it was a matter of weight; too much 
to take off in too little time. This had in¬ 
volved two days of fasting and several 
hours of steam baths—all of which had 
left him weakened and exhausted. 

A visitor in Gomez’ dressing room re¬ 
flected somberly on this. “True,” he said. 
“You didn’t do as well as I expected. 
The last I saw of Jimenez, he was still 
breathing. Irregularly, but breathing.” 

Nestor (Baba) Jimenez is an aging but 
valorous warrior of 31 years and 80 fights, 
66 of them victories. He had been im¬ 
ported from Cartagena, Colombia and 
paid $15,000 to test his head against the 
cannon shots that Gomez launches from 
both sides of his slender 5' 5Vi" body. 
The promoters could have imported a 
heavy bag from Hoboken for a lot less 
.money and gotten the same result. 

At the merciful closing of this title 
fight—with but nine seconds remaining 
in the fifth round—Jimenez had been 
badly mauled and knocked down. His 
nose was bleeding and his eyes were 
blank. The fight had become a race be¬ 
tween the challenger’s corner and Ref¬ 
eree Tony Perez to stop the slaughter. 
The corner threw in a towel to win. 
Jimenez could not have taken one more 
punch. 

The occasion marked the 23rd straight 
knockout for the undefeated 22-year-old 
Gomez, and his seventh since leaving 
Yum Dong-Kyun of South Korea sense¬ 
less after 12 rounds in San Juan to win 
the title on May 21,1977. 

The fight may also have been the Puer¬ 
to Rican’s last defense in the little-known 
division that he has turned into his own 
private demolition derby. A super-ban¬ 
tamweight is actually a junior feather¬ 
weight—the WBC thus disguises its ju¬ 
nior divisions in an attempt to enhance 
gate appeal—but by any designation it 
still means 122 pounds. And while Go¬ 
mez has a tentative commitment for one 
more defense, it is a weight he no longer 
cares to struggle to make. 

After profusely apologizing for permit¬ 
ting Jimenez to live, Gomez turned the 
conversation to the featherweight divi¬ 
sion, the new launching pad for his ba¬ 
zooka shots. And the air of weariness left 
his soft voice when he spoke of arrang¬ 
ing a hoped-for battle with Danny (Lit¬ 
tle Red) Lopez, the WBC’s hard-hitting 
126-pound champion. 

A free agent since cutting ties with 
Manager Carlos Eleta, Gomez handles 


his own negotiations and he knows his 
own worth. The latest bid for a Lopez 
fight, he said, had come front Don King. 
The figure the promoter mentioned was 
$300,000, but Lopez has not yet agreed 
to meet Gomez. 

“It would be a hard fight, Lopez and 
me,” said the young tycoon, who is in¬ 
corporated as Bazooka Enterprises. “I 
have grown to be a natural 126-pound- 
er, and I have been dreaming of a Lopez 
fight ever since I knocked out Carlos Zar¬ 
ate last October. Lopez is very tall for 
his weight and he hits hard, but his chin 
is weak. When other people knock him 



The count went on, but not old Baba Jimenez. 


down, he gets up. When I knock him 
down, if he gets up I will attack him like 
a tiger.” 

An intelligent and good-looking man 
with a narrow ribbon of black mustache 
and the cool air of a banker about to re¬ 
ject a loan, Gomez has been fighting since 
childhood on the streets of Santurce. He 
was born to fight, he says. “In the streets, 
at school, anywhere. Then in the ama¬ 
teurs. I loved the amateurs best. If I had 
been born rich instead of poor, I would 
still be fighting as an amateur.” 

In 64 amateur fights, Gomez lost but 
three, one of them in the 1972 Olympics 
at Munich. He says he was only 15 at 
the time, although 17 was then the min¬ 
imum for making the team. He was as 
much a loser to awe as he was to one Mo- 
hamed Selim of Egypt. But two years 


later in Havana, he was in awe of no 
one, and he became the World Cup 
champion at 118 pounds. 

Having graduated from high school, 
he came home from Cuba with plans to 
attend college. “Only 1 was offered 
$15,000 to box six rounds with a guy 
named Jacinto Fuentes,” he said. “I was 
stunned. Fifteen thousand dollars to 
fight? I said good by to education, took 
the money and bought my father a cab.” 
But when that first fight ended in a draw, 
Gomez felt humiliated. “I fought Fuen¬ 
tes like an amateur. I was too polite. 
Besides, I was robbed.” 

No one has accused Gomez of being 
polite in the ring since. In fact, most of 
his knockout victims claim that the Go¬ 
mez style now includes a varied assort¬ 
ment of low blows and illegal punches. 

Gomez brushes aside such slanders. 
“Since I am a boxer, my blood is hot 
and I can’t always be on guard to ev¬ 
erything in the ring,” he says. “That is 
why there is a referee: to notice and cor¬ 
rect any errors. It is his responsibility. 
I am busy fighting, not reading the 
rule book.” 

Against Jimenez, there were a few 
such misplaced punches, mostly low 
blows. But they were as critical to the out¬ 
come of the fight as a few more drops of 
water are to a flood. Gomez hit Jimenez 
so murderous ly and so often about the 
head that perhaps he threw in a low blow 
from time to time just to see if Jimenez 
was still alive. 

From the second round on, after Go¬ 
mez got rolling, it was difficult to deter¬ 
mine what was keeping the Colombian 
erect. “I just keep hitting them until they 
can’t stand it anymore,” Gomez says. 
“Then they fall down.” 

Even when his man is badly hurt, Go¬ 
mez remains calm, picking his spots, 
every punch controlled. He is like a de¬ 
molition expert precisely placing each 
stick of dynamite. And every so often he 
likes to step back and survey the wreck¬ 
age before laying in new charges. 

For Jimenez, the final barrage came 
late in the fifth round: a savage hook to 
the head, a tap from the right hand as he 
started to fall, and then another thun¬ 
derous hook to the head that caught him 
on the way down. Rolling over, the Co¬ 
lombian forced himself to his knees at 
six, and somehow was erect as the count 
reached nine. 

As the towel of surrender came flying 
in from Jimenez’ corner, Perez decided 
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to end it. “I looked into his eyes and he 
wasn’t looking back,” the referee said. 

Later, his speech sluggish and his face 
swollen and raw, Jimenez complained 
that because of low blows he was never 
able to get anything going from the start. 
It sounded like the ghost of a man ex¬ 
ecuted by a firing squad complaining 
because someone had shot him in his 
pinkie. —Pat Putnam 


I f Crazy Horse had mounted half the 
firepower of that red-haired, freckle- 
faced Ute, Danny (Little Red) Lopez, 
there might be an Indian rather than a 
peanut farmer in the White House to¬ 
day. In two short slam-bang rounds in 
Salt Lake City last Saturday, Lopez stood 
off a valiant cavalry charge by the Eu¬ 
ropean featherweight champion, Roberto 
Castaflon of Spain, then tomahawked 
him into unconsciousness as the second 
round ended. 

The victory not only was Lopez’ sixth 
successful defense of his WBC feather¬ 
weight title, but it also cemented his rep¬ 
utation as one of boxing’s sharpest hit¬ 
ters. The 7,500 war-whooping fans in the 
Salt Palace, many of them Utes from 
Danny’s birthplace on the reservation 
near Fort Duchesne, Utah, wearing long 
braids and ecstatic grins, certainly would 
agree. 

Right up to fight time, though, every¬ 
thing in Salt Lake City was as ho-hum 
as usual. About the most exciting devel¬ 
opment was a fire in the downtown Hil¬ 
ton that destroyed Howard Cosell’s 
wardrobe and sent a squad of ABC lack¬ 
eys scurrying to fetch the emperor’s new 
clothes. The lack of pre-fight electricity 
was odd on two counts. This match 
would be only the second world title fight 
in Salt Lake City history (the first was in 
1960 when Gene Fullmer successfully de¬ 
fended his middleweight crown against 
Carmen Basilio). More important, the 
main event promised to produce as many 
ups and downs as the world trampoline 
championship. 

Lopez is almost as famous for his ten¬ 
dency to hit the canvas as he is for the 
whiplash, ambidextrous punches that 
have contributed 37 knockouts to his 
39-3-0 record. His opponent. Cas¬ 
taflon—“El Conquistador”—was also re¬ 
nowned as a power hitter, with 20 knock¬ 
outs in his 29-0 pro record. But Lopez’ 
3VHnch edge in height and an amazing 
8 '/ 2 -inch reach advantage, coupled with 
his devastating punch, made him a heavy 


favorite. Still, he is so frail-looking that 
even his staunchest fans always have 
their last-minute doubts. 

At the weigh-in on fight morning, at 
which both fighters registered 125% 
pounds. Little Red looked about as thick, 
back to belly, as an envelope full of tax re¬ 
turns. “My God,” said promoter Bob 
Arum, “he looks like he just got out of a 
concentration camp.” 

Castaflon. on the other hand, resem¬ 
bled a high school freshman, but only 
so long as he remained in his street 
clothes. When he stripped for the weigh- 
in, he revealed a heavily muscled neck 
and the thick, sloping shoulders of a slug¬ 
ger. And, clearly, he loves to fight. “No¬ 
body got me started,” he said. “I was 
walking down the street one day and 
decided to punch an hombre. I flat¬ 
tened him and decided I liked it. So it 
doesn’t bother me to be the villain here. 
People always side with the weak one,” 
a dig at Lopez. 

This air of cool continued throughout 
the morning of the fight. Castaflon spent 
it in the lobby of the downtown Howard 
Johnson’s Motel playing electronic Ping- 
Pong with his entourage—and winning. 
Clearly, he knew not what lay in store 
for him. 

The Salt Palace hoopla was mercifully 
and tastefully kept to a minimum. Cas¬ 
taflon entered the ring with high Hispan¬ 
ic dignity. Little Red is now tied forever 
to the absurd Technicolor war bonnet 
that has become his trademark, even 
though Utes never really wore such a rig. 
Once he shed the feathers, though, he 
was all business. 

Castaflon showed in the first exchang¬ 
es that he could slip Lopez’ left jab, thus 
negating the reach advantage. He ducked 
under it and slammed in some heavy left 
hooks, most of which merely reddened 
Lopez’ shoulder, but a couple of which 
bounced off his forehead. In turn Lopez 
landed a few sharp rights, punching 
downward with the short, reflexive au¬ 
thority that put away those earlier op¬ 
ponents, but Castaflon shrugged them off. 
At the end of Round 1, he even man¬ 
aged to trap Lopez briefly in a neutral 
corner and buffeted him smartly about 
the ears. Lopez is known to be a slow 
starter. The first round was Castafion’s. 

If looked as if Arum's hope for at least 
a five-round fight might come to pass. 
Even the Utes were mute. Then came 
Round 2. 

Working in close after the bell, Little 


Red delivered one of his up-from-the- 
belly-button righthand throat-busters, 
and Castaflon dropped to his knees. As 
he rose, Lopez swarmed over him look¬ 
ing for the icemaker. But Castaflon kept 
his arms up and his chin down and weath¬ 
ered the storm. Past the midpoint of the 
round, he pushed Danny toward the 
ropes and landed another left hook, but 
the punch lacked the snap of his earlier 
ones. Lopez slipped away, taking Cas¬ 
taflon with him—and then it came: a 
short right cross that dropped the Span¬ 
iard in his tracks. Such is the speed of Lit¬ 
tle Red that he landed still another right 
before Castafion’s knees hit the blue can¬ 
vas. The 10 count ended with the round. 

El Conquistador, conquered, returned 
to his corner on decidedly wobbly legs, 
looking a bit sheepish at first and then 
crying bitterly into a towel draped over 
the ropes. He is a brave man and a rea¬ 
sonably competent fighter, and the crowd 
gave him a hearty old! as he left the ring. 

“I could see him going at the end of 
Round 1,” Lopez said in his dressing 
room. “He used every punch he had in 
the first round and he was open all the 
time. He punches to excess, rights and 
lefts and open in between.” In short, it 
was just another scalp for the old lodge- 
pole. — Robert F. Jones 



is there a Wi/fredo in his future? Maybe so. 
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Daryl Strickland drove and hit for 17 first-half points as unranked Rutgers beat No. 11 Georgetown. 

MANY AN OOPS TWIXT 
THE BALL AND THE HOOPS 


If Oklahoma and Toledo scored upsets in the NCAA tournament, what do you call 
what Penn and St. John's did to'the lordly ACC? by BRUCE NEWMAN 


T hat thud-thud you heard late Sun¬ 
day afternoon was the supposedly al¬ 
mighty Atlantic Coast Conference fall¬ 
ing face-first into a ditch, right there 
alongside Tobacco Road. On a day that 
the folks in Carolina will long remember 
as the Raleigh Massacre, North Caroli¬ 
na, the ACC champion and the No. 3- 
ranked team in the country, and Duke, 
the ACC runner-up and the nation’s No. 
6 team, were booted out of the NCAA 
tournament in the first week. And that’s 
not the half of it. The ACC teams were 
ousted not by powerhouses on the order 
of UCLA, Notre Dame, Michigan State 


or even Indiana State. No, the Tar Heels 
and the Blue Devils were rudely elim¬ 
inated by schools from the geographic re¬ 
gion regarded as the laughing stock of 
college basketball—the East. 

North Carolina took it on the chin 
first, losing to the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania’s Ivy League champions 72-71. 
That development shook even the Duke 
fans, many of whom wore a worried look 
as the Blue Devils warmed up for their 
game with St. John’s, which had been 
the 40th—and last—team selected for the 
tournament. “Ah, don’t worry,” a Duke 
follower was advised, “those ragamuffins 


from up North can’t do it twice.” St. 
John’s then really did it twice, beating 
Duke for the second time this season, 
80-78, on Reggie Carter’s short baseline 
jumper with five seconds to play. 

While the East was destroying the rep¬ 
utation of the ACC as the toughest league 
in the land, the No. 1-ranked Indiana 
State Sycamores—vastly underrated by 
just about everyone except their devot¬ 
ed retinue of toilet-paper-packing fans— 
continued their winning ways. Only three 
weeks ago, the ISU student body pres¬ 
ident wrote to Indiana’s two U.S. Sen¬ 
ators, demanding that they launch a con¬ 
gressional investigation to find out what 
kind of fatheads were running the col¬ 
lege polls, and how come it took almost 
the entire season for the undefeated Syc¬ 
amores to be voted No. 1 in both the 
AP and the UPI rankings. 

Last week, as the NCAA tournament 
roared through the first two rounds, jet¬ 
tisoning 24 of the 40 teams, the distin¬ 
guished Senators from Indiana were ad¬ 
vised to stand down. Larry Bird and the 
Sycamores may not need a congressional 
investigation to prove they are No. I. 
They should get their chance to do that 
next week in the finals at Salt Lake City. 

Indiana State may be the first team 
ever to come into the tournament top- 
ranked in both polls, undefeated in 29 
games and still sneaking up on people, 
the way it did in Sunday’s 86-69 victory 
over Virginia Tech. That’s the kind of 
year it’s been in college hoops. 

In the Midwest, there was Oklahoma, 
the surprising but convincing winner of 
the Big Eight Conference title, thumping 
favored Texas 90-76, after which Soon¬ 
er Coach Dave Bliss patiently explained 
to Oklahoma sportswriters some of the 
more subtle differences between a wish¬ 
bone offense and the four corners. 

In the Mideast, Big Ten tri-champion 
Iowa was upset 74-72 on a last-second 
shot by Stan Joplin of Toledo, a team so 
mean and tough that its sixth man is 
named Harvey Knuckles. Also playing in 
that regional was Louisiana State, win¬ 
ner of the SEC season championship but 
a semifinal loser in the conference tour¬ 
nament largely because its leading scor¬ 
er, DeWayne Scales, decided to use the 
game to show off his dribbling for the as¬ 
sembled pro scouts. Scales, an all-SEC 
forward, then was suspended by LSU 
Coach Dale Brown for the remainder of 
continued 
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Dazzling Texas with more moves than Billy Sims showed the Longhorns on the gridiron, Raymond Whitley erupted for 25 points in the Sooners' rout. 
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THE NCAAs continued 


the season because of his involvement 
with an agent. 

But the real show last week was pro¬ 
vided by the schools from the urban 
northeast corridor of the U.S. Syracuse 
and Rutgers earned spots in the East Re¬ 
gional semifinals, which will be held this 
week in Greensboro, N.C., by eliminat¬ 
ing Connecticut and Georgetown, re¬ 
spectively, on Saturday. Then Penn and 
St. John’s became the only at-large teams 
to win two games. 

The St. John’s Redmen are coached 
by Lou Carnesecca, who talks in a stran¬ 
gulated whisper out of The Godfather 
and spends a great deal of his courtside 
time on his knees. When Louie gets very 
excited, he walks up and down the side¬ 
lines on his knees. This week he will see 
if he can walk on his knees all the way 
to Salt Lake City for the finals. 

St. John’s and Penn were both sup¬ 
posed to take their lumps, get their 
watches and hold their breakup dinners 
all on the same day. North Carolina had 
defeated Duke to win the ACC tourna¬ 
ment a week earlier, and was labeled the 
“hottest” team in the country by those 
overawed by the ACC’s reputation. 

Year after year this phenomenon re¬ 
peats itself—the ACC whips itself into a 
frenzy deciding its champion, then one 
ACC team after another gets swallowed 
up in the real world. Only the 1974 North 
Carolina State team, featuring David 
Thompson, has won a national champi¬ 
onship for the ACC in the last 22 years. 
North Carolina Coach Dean Smith, 
whose feet are seldom seen to touch the 
ground by his many admirers, has never 
won an NCAA title. The ACC has al¬ 
ways publicized itself well, and not with¬ 
out help from the communications in¬ 
dustry. “I thought North Carolina was a 
TV show,” said Penn Forward Tony 
Price before Sunday’s game. “We see so 
much of them on television in Philly.” 

Still, no ACC school from North Car¬ 
olina (there are four) had lost an NCAA 
tournament game played in the state 
since 1961, and the Tar Heels were not 
only the top seed in the region, but Ne¬ 
vada oddsmakers had also installed them 
as the favorites to win the national title. 
But Penn had one thing working in its fa¬ 
vor. “We were joking around all weekend 
about having a secret,” said Penn Guard 
James Salters. “The secret was that we 
knew how good North Carolina was but 


they didn’t know how good we were." 

If the Tar Heels didn’t know, they 
should have had some idea of what they 
were in for after watching ninth-seeded 
Penn use its quickness to get past Iona 
73-69 on Friday. Against Carolina, the 
Quakers neutralized a trapping zone de¬ 
fense by slithering through the slower Tar 
Heels for layups and short jumpers. 
North Carolina’s Mike O'Koren picked 
up his third foul with 14 minutes to play 
while trying to catch up with the mer¬ 
curial Price, and when Dean Smith tried 
to protect O’Koren by taking him off the 
Penn forward, Price went on a tear, scor¬ 
ing 13 of his game-high 25 points in the 
next eight minutes. Bye-bye, Tar Heels. 

Although St. John’s had beaten Duke 
in the consolation game of the Holiday 
Festival in New York, no one in Caro¬ 
lina appeared to take the Redmen seri¬ 
ously. Carnesecca, though, recognized 
that Duke was indeed vulnerable, be¬ 
cause the Blue Devils were missing two 
of their five regular starters: Guard Bob 
Bender was on the bench but unable to 
play following an appendectomy, and 
Forward Kenny Dennard was sitting be¬ 
side him, nursing a sprained ankle. 

Still, the Blue Devils came out and hit 
better than 60% of their field goals in 
the first half while running up leads of 
as many as 10 points. But the Redmen 
inched back, and 6:18 into the second 
half Duke had squandered its advantage. 
With the score tied 78-78, St. John’s pa¬ 
tiently worked the ball to Carter, who 
moments earlier had missed the front end 
of a one-and-one that could have iced 
the game for the Redmen. Swish! R.I.P., 
ACC. 

St. John’s now faces Rutgers, which 
has beaten the Redmen twice this sea¬ 
son, and Penn meets Syracuse. What the 
NCAA ought to do is move the games 
from the land of the losers—Greens¬ 
boro—and play them in the Northeast. 
Rutgers and Syracuse both have formi¬ 
dable centers who should create insur¬ 
mountable problems for the smaller front 
lines of the Redmen and the Quakers. 
Rutgers’ James Bailey, a four-year start¬ 
er, may be the most complete big man 
in college ball. Opponents used to gang- 
team the 6' 9" Bailey inside, but the 
emergence of Tom Brown at point guard 
and Daryl Strickland at forward put a 
stop to such tactics. 

Penn has been foul-prone all season. 


and Matt White, the Quakers’ 6' 10" cen¬ 
ter, has fouled out of 13 games. Quick 
Syracuse forwards Dale Shackleford and 
Louis Orr and 6' 11" Center Roosevelt 
Bouie will give the Quakers more than 
they can handle inside. Syracuse, now the 
highest scoring team (89.1 points a game) 
in the tournament, also should be able to 
neutralize Bailey and beat Rutgers to win 
the all-Northeastem East Regional. 

In the Mideast, Michigan State and 
Notre Dame, two former No. 1 teams, fig¬ 
ure to meet in Sunday’s final in Indi¬ 
anapolis, although there is the strange 
and wonderful possibility that Toledo 
could be the survivor in this once-im¬ 
posing field. Toledo’s tallest starter is 
6' 7Vi", and it must face the Irish of No¬ 
tre Dame on St. Patrick’s Day eve. Still, 
the Rockets have given up only 61.8 
points a game this season, second-best 
of any team still alive. In the victory over 
Iowa, Toledo held the Hawkeyes with¬ 
out a field goal for a span of 8:26 in the 
second half. Toledo puts its head down 
and plays an aggressive man-to-man de¬ 
fense most of the time, and Coach Bob 
Nichols believes in a controlled, pattern 
offense that allows his team to dictate 
the tempo of the game. Whether this will 
be enough against Notre Dame, a shaky 
73-67 winner over Tennessee last week, 
depends to a great extent upon the Irish. 
If they can regain their poise against To¬ 
ledo’s bump-and-stick defense, they’ll 
win. Notre Dame Coach Digger Phelps 
shuttles nine players in and out, whereas 
Toledo sinks or swims mainly with 
6' 7 Vi" Jim Swaney and 6' 6Vi" Dick 
Miller, with the brassy Knuckles provid¬ 
ing valuable assistance off the bench. 

The Irish are currently 23-5, but apart 
from an early-season victory at UCLA, 
they lost most of what could be described 
as their important games. Sophomore 
Kelly Tripucka is the leading scorer but 
averages only 14.2 points, which is an in¬ 
dication of Notre Dame's depth but also 
points up the fact that the Irish don’t 
have a player they can go to when they 
need a basket. 

Michigan State is playing as well now 
as it has all season, as the Spartans dem¬ 
onstrated in their 95-64 rout of Lamar 
on Sunday. Forward Gregory Kelser had 
31 points in that game, and 6' 8" Earvin 
(Magic) Johnson did his customary pres¬ 
tidigitation thing with 13 points, 10 as¬ 
sists and 17 rebounds. “We got a team 
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that can kill you from the outside,” said 
Johnson, “and we got a team that can 
kill you from the inside. If we’re on top 
of our game, ain’t nobody in the world 
can beat Michigan State.” 

LSU lost Durand Macklin, its best 
player, at the start of the season with a 
foot injury and now plays Michigan State 
without the 6' 9" Scales, too. Coach Dale 
Brown used reserve Center Rick Mattick, 
a 250-pound 7-footer, in a second-round 
71-57 win over Appalachian State, and 
Mattick played well. With 6' 9" Greg 
Cook and 6' 9" Lionel Green, LSU has 
no trouble controlling the boards against 
most teams. The fact that the Bayou Ben- 
gals no doubt will be outrebounded by 
the Spartans should set up a Michigan 
State-Notre Dame confrontation for a 


berth in the final four, with the Spartans 
having the edge. 

Of the four teams playing in the West 
Regional this week in Provo, Utah, only 
DePaul is playing to the level at which it 
performed all season. The Blue Demons 
face Marquette, a team they beat 61-60 
in Chicago last month, and the outcome 
will doubtless be decided by the perfor¬ 
mances of DePaul’s blocky 6' 7", 225- 
pound Mark Aguirre and Marquette’s 
6' 9" Bernard Toone. 

DePaul stays almost exclusively with 
its five starters, mainly because Coach 
Ray Meyer has no bench to speak of. 
“Substitution changes the tempo of our 
game,” says Meyer, putting the best pos¬ 
sible face on a bad situation, “so we don’t 
believe in it.” The Blue Demons are weak 


at center. If that doesn’t hurt them 
against Marquette’s 6' 9" Odell Ball, it 
virtually eliminates any chance they 
might have against the winner of the 
UCLA-San Francisco shootout. 

The No. 2-ranked Bruins didn’t play 
particularly well in beating neighboring 
Pepperdine 76-71 last week, and if they 
can’t work up more enthusiasm for their 
game against 7 \ " Bill Cartwright and 
the Dons than they’ve showed the past 
two weeks, they might be blown out. 

Ah, the Midwest Regional. It will, in 
fact, be played in Cincinnati. And, yes, 
you geography buffs, the Midwest will 
take place in a city 104 miles east of the 
site of the Mideast Regional. 

Oklahoma’s Raymond Whitley scored 
four touchdowns and an extra point for 
25 points (10 for 12 from the field and 5 
for 5 from the line) in the Sooners’ win 
over Texas to get to Cincy. 

Oklahoma missed its first two field- 
goal attempts, then hit 14 of its next 17 
shots over a Texas zone. The Sooners 
are rich at guard, with Whitley and John 
McCullough and super-sub Cary Carra- 
bine, and also at center, where 6' 9" A1 
Beal holds sway. Oklahoma is an excel¬ 
lent outside-shooting team, but all of the 
Sooners will have to be hitting at once 
for Oklahoma to beat Indiana State. 

The Sycamores have been the most 
consistent team in the country—with the 
possible exception of the touring Soviet 
club. In addition to the wondrous Bird, 
ISU has a whole nest full of good players. 
Guard Carl Nicks scores 19.9 points a 
game and gets three-point plays almost at 
will; he had four against Virginia Tech. 
Forward Brad Miley is the designated de¬ 
fender and sets screens for Bird, while 
6' 754" Alex Gilbert crashes the boards 
and tries to avoid getting fouled (he’s a 
28% free-throw shooter). The Sycamores 
aren’t deep, but in Bob Heaton and Le¬ 
roy Staley they have two strong backup 
players. 

The Sycamores should face Arkansas 
in the Midwest finals, after Sidney Mon- 
crief and the Razorbacks dispose of Lou¬ 
isville. Moncrief, the 6' 4" guard whose 
21.8 points a game this season led Ar¬ 
kansas to a 24-4 record, is probably the 
second-best player in the game. If Ar¬ 
kansas and Indiana State get together, 
look out for a low-flying Bird and a high¬ 
flying Moncrief. 

In the air, not in a ditch. end 



Stan Joplin scored at the buzzer to rocket tenacious Toledo past Iowa and set up an Irish encounter. 
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IT’S NOT ONLY 


Whether rookie Shortstop Harry Chappas is or isn’t the 
smallest big-leaguer is of little concern. The really big 
question is can he help Chicago pull up its Sox and win 

by LARRY KEITH 


A GAME OF INCHES 


I n a world where bigger is presumed to 
be better, shortness has never had much 
of a following. Shortcomings are failures, 
short circuits cut off the electricity and 
short odds do not pay big money. Con¬ 
sider the undesirability of being short¬ 
lived, short-tempered, shortsighted and 
shorthanded. Who wants to be sold short, 
shortchanged, short of breath or waited 
on shortly? Indeed, who among us wants 
to be short? 

Well, Harry Chappas does. He has 
been short all his life, though how short 
is now under dispute, and as far as Chap¬ 
pas is concerned, it’s no big deal. In his 
21 years, Chappas has heard all the jokes, 
endured all the insults and, along the way, 
converted nearly all the skeptics. 

Chappas is a switch-hitting rookie 
shortstop with the Chicago White Sox. 
As this year’s rookie crop is judged, 
Chappas is something less than a phe- 
nom but something more than a pros¬ 
pect. The White Sox are giving Chappas 
a long—not short—look because last sea¬ 
son he hit .302 and stole 60 bases for 
their Class A affiliate in Appleton, Wis., 
and then hit .267 and handled 92 chances 
without an error in 20 games with 
Chicago in September. 

White Sox President Bill Veeck feels 
that Chappas has many of the qualities— 
defense, speed, a high on-base percentage 
at the top of the batting order and ticket¬ 
selling pizzazz—that the team so obvi¬ 
ously lacked in 1978. Chappas could be 
particularly appealing to Chicago’s large 
Greek community; both his mother Val- 
li (five feet) and the parents of his father 
Perry (5' 7") were bom in Sparta. If it 
all works out, Comiskey Park may be¬ 
come Parthenon West, and souvlaki will 
be a big seller for the concessionaires. 


The promotional value of a very short 
shortstop has not been lost on Veeck 
(6' l A"), who is to baseball what P. T. Bar- 
num (6' 2") was to the circus. Bamum 
had Tom Thumb (3' 4"), and Veeck had 
Eddie Gaedel (3' 7"), the midget who 
pinch-hit for Veeck’s St. Louis Browns 
28 years ago. Gaedel’s career began and 
ended with a walk. The wily Veeck imag¬ 
ines a lot of walks for Chappas—and a 
lot of customers looking on. 

“Gaedel was a gag,” Veeck said while 
watching Chappas work out at the White 
Sox training camp in Sarasota, Fla. 
“Chappas is a player. Except for win¬ 
ning, there is nothing I would rather have 
than for Chappas to play shortstop. 
When he came up last year he imme¬ 
diately caught the fancy of the fans. If 
he plays, we’ll draw, because everybody 
loves to see a little guy get ahead. If Da¬ 
vid hadn’t beat Goliath, nobody would 
have heard of either one of them. David 
would have been just another guy who 
was scrounged in the ground.” 

To avoid being scrounged, Chappas 
must learn to do what Gaedel did. “The 
key to whether Chappas plays is the dis¬ 
cipline he shows at the plate,” Veeck 
says. “He’s a tough target, and we want 
him to learn the strike zone and use his 
size to advantage. We’re emphasizing the 
base on balls. We DH-ed him in the in¬ 
structional league this winter just so he 
could work on it. I would sit up in the 
stands and yell at him not to swing at 
balls over his head. He did a good job, 
too. The only mistake he made was to 
hit two home runs. That can give him 
bad ideas.” 

Veeck says the decision to play Chap¬ 
pas will be made by the Chicago man¬ 
ager. Unfortunately for Chappas, the 


manager now happens to be last year’s 
shortstop, Don Kessinger (6' 1"). Even 
though he will be 37 years old in July, 
Kessinger hopes to pick up the lineup 
card without putting down his glove. 
“I’m in shape and I’m ready to play,” he 
says. “We’re going to put the best team 
on the field we can, and if that means hav¬ 
ing me at shortstop, then I’ll be there. I 
don’t think there is any question that 
Harry will be a major-leaguer, but I don’t 
know yet if it will be now or next year.” 

A rookie’s life is never easy, but imag¬ 
ine the difficulties facing Chappas. Veeck 
is telling him how he should play, while 
Kessinger is telling him if and when. To 
make the situation worse, poor Harry 
can’t even tell anybody how tall he is. 

Last Sept. 1, on Chappas’ first day as 
a major-leaguer. White Sox broadcaster 
Harry Caray (5' 11") pulled out a tape 
measure and declared Chappas to be 
5' 3" short, or one inch shorter than base¬ 
ball’s reigning “shortest player,” Kansas 
City Shortstop Fred Patek. Caray’s mea¬ 
surement became Chicago gospel. 
“Harry is the smallest player in the ma¬ 
jor leagues since Eddie Gaedel.” Veeck 
says. “He is 5' 3".” 

As a rookie, Chappas is in no position 
to disagree with Veeck or Caray, but a 
knowledgeable member of the White Sox 
organization (?' ?") confides, “Harry is 
really 5' 5". Veeck wants people to think 
he’s the smallest player in the majors. The 
publicity would make money for Chap¬ 
pas and for the club. Harry Caray told the 
kid he should go along with it unless 
somebody wants to pay him a lot of mon¬ 
ey for an official measurement. Chappas 
is uncomfortable with the whole situa¬ 
tion, but he is staying quiet because he is 
afraid to make anybody mad.” 
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Chappas' big competition for the White Sox' starting shortstop job is Manager Don Kessinger (6‘ 1"). 


Chappas’ acquiescence has already 
forced him to participate in some de¬ 
meaning photograph sessions. For one, 
he posed in the arms of a teammate, and 
for another he stooped inside a trunk. “I 
should have said no,” Chappas admits, 
“but I know the club wants the public¬ 
ity. That’s not me, though. I’m not a sales¬ 
man. It’s like putting a dime in a nickel 


slot. It fits but it don’t work. I want to 
be known as a quality ballplayer, not as 
a midget or a punk. I think I can create 
a lot of excitement on the field by being 
a complete player. There aren’t very 
many of those around.” 

The White Sox’ desire to lop a couple 
of inches off Chappas is particularly iron¬ 
ic because Chappas’ lack of size almost 


prevented him from being a professional 
ballplayer. Baseball people, like most 
sports experts, invariably look at short 
people the way Randy Newman (5' 11") 
did in a popular song of a while ago. 
“Short people got no reason to live,” 
Newman wrote. “7 don’t want no short 
people ’round here.” Newman, of 
course, was being satirical; baseball men 
really feel that way. 

“It takes courage for a scout to rec¬ 
ommend a small player,” says White Sox 
Vice-President Roland Hemond (5'8"). 
“He’s bound to be skeptical of a little 
man. I know if I can look down on a play¬ 
er, I wonder how good he really is.” 

A White Sox scout, Walt Widmayer 
(5' 9 Zi"), was very skeptical the day in 
1974 he first saw Chappas work out with 
his Fort Lauderdale high school team. 
“He looked like such a little fellow I 
couldn’t get very excited about him,” 
Widmayer recalls. “A player his size is 
open to a lot of criticism. He has to be 
real good all the time. A 6' 2" player can 
have an off day and not hurt himself.” 

Widmayer wasn’t at all impressed with 
Chappas then, but his second look was a 
real stunner. “I went to see him play a 
game in Miami, and he hit the first pitch 
about 360 feet against the wind for a 
home run,” says Widmayer. “I couldn’t 
believe my eyes.” Even with this clear ev¬ 
idence of little man, big stick, Widmay¬ 
er still had reservations. The White Sox 
did draft Chappas in June of 1975, but 
in the 18th round as the 538th player se¬ 
lected. Instead of signing with Chicago, 
Chappas wisely decided to accept a 
scholarship to Miami Dade North Com¬ 
munity College, which has sent 14 play¬ 
ers into the majors, including Bucky Dent 
(5' 11") and Mickey Rivers (5'10"). 
Chappas made such a favorable impres¬ 
sion during the school’s fall schedule that 
he was picked sixth by the White Sox in 
the January 1976 draft. After making All- 
America for his outstanding play in the 
spring season, he signed with Chicago 
for a $ 10,000 bonus. 

If Chappas had been bigger, his bo¬ 
nus likely would have been bigger, too. 
His father says he remembers overhear- 
continued 
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CHAPPAS continued 


ROOKIES WHO HOPE TO... 



A college psychology major. Rang¬ 
er Outfielder Bill Sample (left) 
seems to have psyched out the 
pitchers he's faced; in three pro 
seasons he has not hit less than 
.348. Nelson Norman, 20, who 
batted .284 at Tucson, hopes to 
win the shortstop job from the 
man whose bubble-gum cards he 
once collected, Bert Campaneris. 


Healthy now following operations on both 
knees, Pirate Catcher Steve Nicosia (nick- 
OH-shuh) hit .322 and had 74 RB/s last 
season at Columbus. The only rap against 
the 23-year-old seems to be that he fre¬ 
quently "needs a kick in the rump." 




The Blue Jays stole a total of 28 bases all 
last year, or seven fewer than switch-hit¬ 
ting Shortstop Alfredo Griffin stole all by 
himself while batting .291 for Portland. 
Toronto plans to use Griffin in the lead- 
off position and give him the go sign. 


ing one American League scout say, “If 
that little shortstop were six feet, he’d 
be worth $ 100,000.” Widmayer says one 
National League scout gave Chappas 
high marks in every department but re¬ 
fused to recommend him. “Why not?” 
Widmayer asked. “Ah, he won’t catch 
the high line drive,” the scout replied. 

Such logic has kept a lot of little men 
out of baseball. The exceptions are few— 
oldtimers such as Wee Willie Keeler 
(5' 4 Vi") and modern players such as Al- 
bie Pearson (5' 5"), who retired in 1966 
after nine seasons, and Patek (5' 4"). (Pee 
Wee Reese, incidentally, was not a pee- 
wee at all—he stood all of 5' 10".) 

Lack of height never seemed to hand¬ 
icap those players, and Chappas doesn’t 
consider it a problem for him, either. He 
knows he has a strong arm, fast feet and j 
a durable, 150-pound body. “Once I take 
the field, my size doesn’t matter,” he says. 
“The only time I’d even think about it is 
if a brawl got started.” 

Chappas’ father has the most logical 
view of the whole matter. “What differ¬ 
ence does it make?” he says. “Harry is a 
hell of a lot bigger than the baseball.” 

As a matter of fact, Chappas is bigger 
than a lot of God’s creatures, including 
the average gnome (15 centimeters), the 
world’s smallest man (28") and past and 
present notables such as James Madison 
(5' 4"), Toulouse-Lautrec (4' 6") and 
Truman Capote (5' 3"). More important, 
he also is big enough to overlook the 
slighting remarks of others. Here is a 
recent sampling: 

• Veeck, while watching Kessinger and 
Chappas work out: “There’s the long and 
the short of it.” 

• Hemond, describing Chappas’ minor 
league background: “After we sent him 
from Double A back to A, he grew up a 
little. Well, you know, not physically.” 

• Teammate Ron Blomberg (6' 1"): “The 
first time I saw him I thought he was the 
bat boy. He’s a nice little boy.” 

Chappas has put up with such con¬ 
descension for a long time. “Smaller guys 
are put down sometimes, but I guess that 
sounds like I’m pulling for equal rights,” 
he says. “It doesn’t really bother me any¬ 
more. I’ve learned to ignore it. I might 
laugh just to go along, but it doesn’t ab¬ 
sorb. I’ve never felt I was unusual so I 
don’t know why other people do. As long 
as I’m wearing a major league uniform, 

I don't care what anybody says.” 

Sports has always been Chappas’ 
equalizer. (He was a wide receiver on 
continued 













Wherever you go, it’s moving fast.What’s 
behind its super success? Super lightness, 
superb taste. If that’s what you're after, 
make the run to Lord Calvert Canadian. 


Follow the Canadian Superstar, 







THE GM CONTINUOUS 


A great, new comprehensive Continuous 
Repair Plan. 

An option that could save you money 
with added protection during and after 
the GM new vehicle limited warranty, i 
For 36 months or36,000 miles. J 

From $153 to $295. 


At General Motors, nothing is more important than the 
continuing satisfaction of our customers. 

o We know how proud you feel when you drive your new 
car home. And because we don't want that feeling to 
change, were introducing the GM Continuous Protec¬ 
tion Plan. It's a great, new comprehensive option for new 
GM cars, light duty trucks and vans not used commer¬ 
cially. It goes beyond GM's new vehicle limited warranty 
and gives you added mechanical and electrical protec¬ 
tion for a total of 36 months or 36,000 miles, whichever 
comes first. It offers many extra benefits as well, includ¬ 
ing provisions for rental and towing allowances—all 
designed to take care of you as well as your car or truck. 
(Availability in Nebraska to be determined.) 

Saves on Major Repair Bills 

• GM's Continuous Protection Plan takes care of your car 
or truck. It pays for repair or replacement of most parts 
of nine major assemblies including the engine, transmis¬ 
sion, front and rear drive axles, steering, front suspen¬ 
sion, brakes, electrical system and factory installed air 
conditioner. There's only a small deductible of $25.00 
per covered repair. 

Convenient Service 

• The Plan takes care of you by eliminating concerns about 
how and where to get your car or truck repaired. Should 


your vehicle require repair or replacement of any of the 
assemblies covered by the Plan, simply take it to the 
dealer from whom you purchased your car or truck, to 
another GM dealer in the U.S.A. or Canada—or to a 
service outlet of your choice. 

Rental Expense Provision 

• During the GM new vehicle limited warranty period, if 
your car or truck becomes inoperable and is kept in the 
dealer's service department overnight or longer for work 
covered in the Plan or the warranty, there is an expense 
provision for a rental car up to $15.00 a day to a 
maximum of $75.00 per occurrence. After warranty, the 
same provisions apply wherever your car is serviced 
provided the repairs are covered by the Plan. 

For 36 Months or 36,000 Miles, the Cost is Low 

• Typical Examples GM Suggested Retail Price 

79 Models 

Chevrolet Chevette Scooter $1 53.00 

Pontiac Sunbird $176.00 

Oldsmobile Cutlass Salon $200.00 

CMC Jimmy $200.00 

Chevrolet Caprice Classic $223.00 

Buick Electro $247.00 

Cadillac Seville $295.00 









PROTECTION PLAN 


Your Personal ID Card and Toll-free Number 

• You’ll receive a personal Identification Card which lists a 
toll-free number for reporting trouble from 8:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. seven days a week whenever you are unable 
to contact a GM dealer. You'll get service instructions on 
what to do and the dealer service locations nearest you. 

GM Pays the Bills 

• When your vehicle is repaired by a GM dealer, simply 
pay the $25.00 deductible and the balance of your bill 
will automatically be sent to GM for payment. Repairs 
can also be performed at any other service outlet with 
prior approval of repair estimate by GM. Either way, 
GM takes care of you—we pay the bills. 

Prompt Claims Handling 

• When GM pays the bills, there’s no red tape. So you can 
count on fast, smooth and efficient claims handling. 

Easy-to-Read Contract 

• We want you to understand exactly what you’re getting. 
So your service contract clearly describes what is cov¬ 
ered and what is not. And GM stands behind it. 

The 60 Day Money-Back Trial Offer 

• If you buy the Continuous Protection Plan—when you 
buy your new current model GM truck or car—and later 
wish to cancel, you may do so within 60 days from the 
date you bought your car or truck and get a full refund 
provided you had no claim under the Plan. 


This way, you can review the option closely and be 
completely satisfied that the Plan is a good value. 

Depending on the make and model, the GM suggested 
retail price is from $153 to $295!* Also, the cost of the 
Continuous Protection Plan may be included with the 
installment financing of your new GM car or truck. 

We're convinced you’ll find the Plan one of the smartest 
options you ever bought. See your GM dealer today for 
complete information on the GM Continuous Protection 
Plan. 

•Additional charge for new vehicles 
equipped with optional electronic 
fuel injection, diesel engines, trip 
computer and/or vehicles 
equipped with four-wheel drive. 

The GM Continuous Protection Plan 
is also available for 36 months OR 50,000 miles 
at an additional charge. 


Takes care of you as well as your car... 




Continuous 

Protection 

Plan 





As well as your light duty truck... As well as your van. 
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CHAPPAS continued 


his high school football team.) His fa¬ 
ther started him off early in baseball, toss¬ 
ing him a plastic ball to hit when he was 
three. By the time he was eight, he was 
the youngest player on his Little League 
team. In fact, Chappas has been just 
about the youngest and smallest mem¬ 
ber of every team he has ever played on. 
He started for his high school club as a 
ninth-grader and played semipro ball 
with men in their 20s and 30s when he 
was 17. “Being small makes you more ag¬ 
gressive and more ambitious,” he says. 
“My friends called me ‘the little giant.’ ” 

In 1976, his first pro season, the little 
giant did respectably enough, hitting .262 
and stealing 40 bases with Appleton. But 
the next year, at Knoxville in Double A, 
he slumped to .231 and 20 steals. That 
sent him back to Appleton for the 1978 
season. At first, Chappas says, he was so 
depressed he felt like quitting. But after 
accepting the change he helped Apple- 
ton to 101 victories and won the Blue 
Jays’ most-popular-player award. Then 
he was called up to Chicago. 

Caray led the campaign to promote 
Chappas. The White Sox were struggling 
along in sixth place at the time, and the 
broadcaster felt Chappas might relieve 
the boredom. “If he had flopped he 
wouldn’t have been doing any worse than 
anybody else,” Caray says. “As it turned 
out, for the last month of the season he 
was the star of the team.” 

However, 20 games in September are 
just that: 20 games in September. The 
jump from Class A to the major leagues 
is about the longest a player can make, 
and if Chappas isn’t capable of starting, 
the White Sox no doubt will send him 
back to the minors for more seasoning. 
“I hate to see a young player like him sit 
on the bench,” says Kessinger. 

Chappas believes he’s ready to start, 
but would gladly accept a utility role to 
stay in Chicago. “I’m very confident in 
myself,” he says. “If the club doesn’t 
think I’m ready to play every day, I think 
I’d be ideal for pinch-hitting, pinch¬ 
running or late-inning defense. I want to 
prove to the skeptics that there is room 
for the little guy. I could give others some 
hope. I’d be somebody they could look 
up to.” 

Chappas will get his chance because 
White Sox economics almost seem to de¬ 
mand it. And if we are to believe Randy 
Newman, Chappas should do just fine. 
Short people, Newman warned, are 
“gonna get you every time.” end 


...MAKE IT REALLY BIG 


A 6' 3W, 200-pound, righthand-hitting 
outfielder, the Astros' Jeff (Cotton) Leon¬ 
ard, 23, ted the Pacific Coast League with a 
.365 batting average and had 93 RB/s and 
36 stolen bases. A line-drive hitter, Leonard 
batted .385 for Houston in September. 


First baseman-outfielder Scot Thompson, 
23, has had successive .300-plus seasons 
for the Cubs' top farm team at Wichita and 
won the 1978 American Association batting 
title with a .326 average. Hot a power hit¬ 
ter, he batted .417 in 19 games for Chicago. 
















A ndy Bean likes to fish. He also likes 
to hunt, wrestle alligators, bite cov¬ 
ers off golf balls, drive cars like Burt 
Reynolds, have a good laugh, collect 
guns, argue with fools and “wimmen” 
and play golf like a son of a gun. He’s 
good ol’ Andy. His father told him 
never to hit a hook or trust a Yankee, 
and his dream is to win the U.S. Open 
and to outrun the local fuzz in the soft 
sand of the Florida orange groves. Every 
so often there is another entry in 
“The Next Jack Nicklaus Sweepstakes.” 
Well, shucks, Andy Bean is the next 
Andy Bean. Last year he won $267,000 
on the U.S. tour, another $52,000 in 
a Japanese tournament, and earned 
enough additional money to have an in¬ 
come of $400,000. 

For an outstanding golfer. Bean is un¬ 
characteristically impetuous. When ex¬ 
asperation threatens to break through his 
surface calm, his lips tighten and his fin¬ 
gers start drumming. He says he would 
only live in New York City if he had a 
helicopter to shunt him from rooftop to 
rooftop. When he stops for gas, he jumps 
out and fills the tank himself; attendants 
are too slow and don’t fill it to the top. 
The dashboard clock in his Jeep wagon 
is set ahead 15 minutes so he can be on 
time for appointments and so that if he 
lends it out, the Jeep will come back ear¬ 
ly. In the 4WD vehicle are fishing rods 
and reels, an assortment of shotguns and 
rifles, plus enough ammo so that “If we 
get a war, I’m ready.” 

The Jeep also has a CB radio and a 
Fuzzbuster, a radar detection device that 
puts Andy and the police on relatively 
even terms. He lives outside Haines City, 
in central Florida, in an area so quiet 
that at night you can hear the truck traf¬ 
fic gargling on the four-lane highway five 
miles away. It is here that he plays his 
games in the Jeep, jackrabbiting around 
the county, Fuzzbuster finely tuned, eyes 
on the rearview mirror, at his side an ab¬ 
solutely terrified passenger, often his wife 
Debbie. Bean not only knows the local 
speed traps, but also the cops’ home 
addresses. 

Andy Bean might just destroy the pro 
golf tour someday, flip it over like a big 
gator, skin it, and take it home and mount 
it on the wall right next to the two large- 
mouth bass. He’s out there now, stomp¬ 
ing around some golf course, fearless, 


reckless, and nowhere near as good as 
he’s going to be. 

“He’s awesome long, he’s straight, and 
he can putt,” says former Masters and 
PGA champion Raymond Floyd. And he 
just keeps getting better. Three years ago, 
as a rookie. Bean won $10,761 and was 
139th on the money list. His friend Steve 
Maddox calls it “the Year of the Depres¬ 
sion.” In 1977 Bean won $127,312; last 
season he finished third on the money 


list. He doesn’t want an agent because 
he plans on improving his game, then ne¬ 
gotiating contracts for really big dollars. 
He’s only 26 years old. It took Tom Wat¬ 
son two years before he won a tour event 
and another season before he won his 
first major. “I never hit a bad-looking 
shot,” says Bean, evaluating, not brag¬ 
ging. “I just don’t think too good some¬ 
times. If you ask me can I beat Watson, 
I’m going to say yes. I always think I can 
continued 
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ANDY BEAN continued 



beat anybody. That includes Watson, 
Jack Nicklaus—anybody.” 

Bean hits the ball a long way. Because 
he also hits it so straight, his caddie, Ray 
Medlin, often doesn’t bother watching 
his tee shots. “Why?” shrugs Medlin. “I 
know he’s going to be in the fairway.” 
Bean stands 6' 4" and weighs about 215. 
His hands are huge, rough and reddened. 
“Gator hands,” his wife calls them. De¬ 
spite his size, and the fact that he grew 
up on a golf course without sand traps, 
he has a delicate short game from the 
time when he used to wear out clubs at 
a neighborhood par-3 course. Each day 
he had a chipping contest for lunch with 
a friend, and he usually ate free. “The 
way he putts, he’ll consistently be in the 
top five every year,” predicts Jerry Pate. 

Bean loves the outdoors as much as 
golf. Last year he flew home on the Mon¬ 
days after tournaments just so he could 
fish his secret list of streams and lakes 
and the phosphate pits that pock the land 
below Haines City. In the process he tore 
up his Continental Mark V by using it as 
an off-road vehicle. When he and his fa¬ 
ther Tommy went duck hunting shortly 
before Christmas, he kept on shooting 
long after he rubbed his middle finger 
raw. A fishing lure hangs from his key 
ring, and he cannot pass up a sporting- 
goods store or a gun shop; it’s rare that 
he gets out of either without spending 
$100 or so. Bean’s collection of rifles 
and shotguns includes one worth $ 15,000 
that he keeps in a bank vault, and an 
elephant gun. 

“What’s it for?” he was asked. 

“Shooting elephants,” Bean said. 

In the first tournament of 1979, the 
Bob Hope Desert Classic, he demonstrat¬ 
ed both his impulsiveness and industri¬ 
ousness. His putting stroke had been im¬ 
paired by weeks of inactivity, and in the 
second round Bean four-putted one hole, 
exasperatedly hitting the final putt left- 
handed. “I wasn’t going to five-putt right- 
handed,” he explained. The next week 
he putted two hours daily, and in his fol¬ 
lowing two rounds he shot 66s in the 
Phoenix Open. 

Bean is learning from his mistakes. At 
last year’s Houston Open he had a com¬ 
fortable lead in the final round, then 
chose the wrong club on the 9th hole, 
made a double bogey and lost the tour¬ 
nament by one stroke. “That’ll never hap¬ 


Bean 's proposal to Debbie, on last April Fools ‘ Day, was more like a command. "I'm lucky, "she says. 


pen again,” he told his caddie. And so 
far it hasn’t. Bean won the Kemper, 
Memphis and Western Opens, then took 
the Dunlop Masters in Japan. No one 
ever made the jump in money earnings 
that he did between his first and second 
years, and no third-year pro ever won as 
much. So far in 1979 he has $71,220 and 
is third on the list. Andy Bean might be 
getting ready to skin the tour. “I don’t 
know if I’ll win eight tournaments,” he 
says. “But I could.” 

He says this in a forthright manner, 
looking at you with clear, wide-open 
eyes. He may be big, but he’s not a loud¬ 


mouth. In fact, he’s sometimes a bit shy, 
hunching in the almost humble manner 
of huge people, his head lowered kind of 
deferentially. He doesn’t try to say the 
right thing but, instead, speaks his mind. 
Where he is from, ambiguity is despised. 
After telling a story. Bean will let the 
facts settle a moment or two, then add, 
“That’s the way that goes.” 

Despite his relatively short fuse, he is 
a gentle person, patient with autograph 
seekers and fond of small children and 
animals. He estimates he has had 100 
deer in his gunsights but has yet to shoot 
one because he’s waiting for a trophy of 
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the proper dimensions. At the British 
Open he kissed old women on the cheek 
and gave golf balls to the galleries, and 
during practice rounds at the Masters he 
races groups of kids to his ball. One pro- 
am partner was so taken with his engag¬ 
ing manner that he offered to donate a 
golf scholarship in Bean’s name to Bean’s 
alma mater, the University of Florida, 
where Buster Bishop, his college coach, 
often calls upon him to help with fund 
raising or recruiting. Nelson Cullenward, 
the golf writer for the San Francisco Ex¬ 
aminer, says that when Bean heard he 
wanted to interview him at the 1977 
Tournament of Champions, but was sick 
in his room. Bean went there to talk to 
him. “In 43 years of covering golf, he’s 
the first guy ever to do something like 
that,” Cullenward says. 

Pate recalls Bean talking him into en¬ 
tering the 1974 Florida Amateur. At the 
time, Pate lived in Pensacola, a 20-year- 
old with a lackluster record who never 
had played in anything as big. Bean not 
only persuaded him to compete, but he 
also induced the officials to accept Pate’s 
entry after the deadline and put him up 
in his parents’ home. Pate went on to 
win the tournament—by one stroke over 
Bean. “It probably was one of the 10 
dumbest things Andy ever did,” says 
Pate. A few months later Pate won the 
U.S. Amateur. The following year he was 
low amateur in the U.S. Open and the 
year after that he won the 1976 Open. 
Pate will tell you that if he hadn’t played 
in the Florida Amateur, he still might be 
in Pensacola. 

Bean grew up in two different worlds. 
The first was Jekyll Island, Ga., where at 
one time the people who controlled one- 
seventh of the world’s disposable income 
had homes. Or so it was said. Tommy 
Bean was their pro. The second world 
was outside Lakeland, Fla., where his fa¬ 
ther scratched out a living running a bro¬ 
ken-down golf course. Mindful of the 
irony, the elder Bean named it Jekyll- 
Hyde. Between the millionaires and the 
sweat, Andy learned that you get back 
what you put in. Few people practice as 
hard as he does. And his captivating man¬ 
ner ultimately enabled him to get through 
the one rough spot in his career, his rook¬ 
ie season when he didn’t make enough 
to pay his motel bills. Roy Mann, a rich 
glove manufacturer and family friend 


from Menlo, Ga. bankrolled him for no 
reward other than friendship. 

“That big ol’ boy is the reason I’m 
alive, the reason I can walk,” says the 64- 
year-old Mann. In December 1975 Mann 
was operated on for cancer. “If it weren’t 
for Andy Bean, I’d be dead. But there 
was no way I was going to die with Andy 
going on tour. I told his daddy 14 years 
ago, ‘You train him, and I guarantee that 
he’ll be on the pro tour. If Andy could 
do this to more people, the doctors would 
be out of business.’ ” Bean carries sev¬ 
eral worn $100 bills in his wallet. Mann 
has emphysema and isn’t supposed to 
smoke, and every time Bean catches him, 
it costs Mann $100. 


M he back of Bean’s neck is begin- 
M ning to show the deep creases that 
are the badge of honest work in the gun- 
rack country of the rural South. His at¬ 
titude toward women reflects that her¬ 
itage. For instance, he liked Susan 
O’Connor, his partner in the mixed-team 
championship two years ago, because she 
used salty language. But he was less 
pleased with Amy Alcott, his partner last 
year, because she wouldn’t take his ad¬ 
vice on reading greens. Around Haines 
City, if a female can’t shoot a gun and 
whistle in the dogs, she belongs in the 
kitchen. Thus at dinner time, if Andy is 
busy oiling a shotgun in the living room, 
no one dares mention that supper is get¬ 
ting cold on the dining-room table. On 
the highway, when Debbie nervously 
points out a car heading toward them 
at an alarming rate, Andy yells back, 
“Now, woman! You let me drive. I see 
the dad gum car!” And if she has the 
temerity to reach up and straighten the 
morass of papers and paraphernalia 
crammed behind the sun visor, her hus¬ 
band says, “Woman, leave that stuff 
alone! You go messing with it, and I can’t 
find anything.” 

Debbie is a former airline stewardess, 
but she never will tell Andy to put. his 
baggage underneath his seat or to fasten 
his seat belt. He proposed to her in the 
Atlanta airport on April Fools’ Day. Ac¬ 
tually, it was more a command than a 
proposal. When Debbie said she wanted 
to think it over. Bean said there would 
be none of that, just go ahead and set a 
date. They were married last Aug. 30, in 


the middle of the week so Andy wouldn't 
have to miss a tournament. 

“I guess you might call me lucky,” says 
Debbie, who knew what she was getting 
into. Andy’s mother Marjorie works sev¬ 
en days a week at the Jekyll-Hyde Golf 
Course but goes home early each day so 
she can prepare dinner. When her hus¬ 
band gets back, often as not he is ex¬ 
hausted enough to eat in bed. When 
Andy bought Debbie some flowers dur¬ 
ing this year’s Phoenix Open. Debbie 
considered the implications. A Bean 
doesn’t often buy his woman flowers. “He 
either wanted to surprise me,” she said, 
“or he happened to pass a flower stand, 
or he wants to buy those two shotguns 
he was looking at.” 

Debbie is part of something called the 
Plan, which is Tommy’s scenario for 
Andy’s success on the tour. She bought 
a memory book to help her recall the 
names of people she meets at the golf 
course. She says Barbara Nicklaus did 
that when she and Jack first joined the 
tour. “They say-Barbara’s fabulous,” says 
Debbie. “She never forgets a name.” 

Bean’s best friend is Steve Maddox, a 
life-insurance salesman from Lakeland. 
“Steve’s the only guy I ever met who’s 
crazier than me,” says Andy. It was 
friendship at first sight. A few years ago. 
Bean and another fellow were stranded 
at 3 a.m. with car trouble. Bean’s com¬ 
panion called Maddox, and he showed 
up driving his Corvette, wearing a leath¬ 
er jacket and underwear. Before Bean got 
married, he and Maddox probably set a 
record for closing bars in the Lakeland 
area, to say nothing of cleaning them out, 
and when mothers saw them walking 
down the street, they instinctively 
clutched their daughters. 

Golfers are a homogenized breed and 
few stand out from the crowd. Arnold 
Palmer did, injecting charisma into his 
career by hitching up his pants and say¬ 
ing things like, “The game is on.” But 
Palmer also showed emotion; he shared 
his feelings, whether dismay or exulta¬ 
tion, with the galleries. It is not coin¬ 
cidental that Palmer is even now Bean’s 
ideal. Both have much in common: a ru¬ 
ral upbringing; a dogged father who 
taught them the game; a modest wife in 
the background; a flair for doing the un¬ 
predictable and taking a gamble; and an 
honest face. 


continued 
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ANDY BEAN continued 


Now that golf has Bean, it has to fig¬ 
ure out what to do with him. Associates 
find it incomprehensible that during a 
tournament a man can take time to wres¬ 
tle an alligator, or to bite the cover off a 
golf ball. The first occurred at the tour 
qualifying school at Walt Disney World 
in 1975 when Bean saw a small alligator 
lying on the bank of a pond. He walked 
over, grabbed it by the tail and flipped it 
into the water. His playing partner, a 
Yankee, was aghast. Bean was accus¬ 
tomed to alligators; as a child growing 
up in Georgia he had one as a pet. He 
also had a squirrel, a goat, a dog, a deer, 
an iguana, a monkey and a raccoon that 
was a pickpocket and vending-machine 
thief. Whenever it heard money going 
into the cracker machine, it bustled over 
and tried to steal whatever came out. 

He bit the golf ball when he was play¬ 
ing a college tournament with Jay Haas, 
now a fellow pro. Some people say that 
Bean hit the ball as well then as now; 
Pate, for instance, remembers being out¬ 
driven by 100 yards. But Bean’s temper 
was such that people used to follow him 
at a safe distance, giggling and waiting, 
hecklers around a tormented animal. 
Finally his coach, Buster Bishop, told him 
that if he threw another club he was off 
the team. It was enough that he was hid¬ 
ing dead fish in his teammates’ hubcaps 
and behind their dorm radiators. So dur¬ 
ing one tournament when Bean missed a 
series of piddling putts, he stifled a shriek, 
grabbed the ball and took a chomp out 
of it, then threw it into the bushes. The 
stunned Haas went into the bushes and 
found the ball. He wanted a trophy. A 
lot of people make holes in one. How 
many bite the cover off a DT Titleist? 

In a very large sense, the man respon¬ 
sible for Andy’s behavior is Tommy 
Bean, Andy’s 53-year-old father, confi¬ 
dant, adviser, coach, friend and the 
brother that neither of them ever had. 
Tommy Bean taught his son difficult les¬ 
sons and dominated him with what he 
calls “the iron fist.” When he thought 
Andy was derelict in practicing, he sold 
the boy’s clubs. When they played to¬ 
gether as partners in money games, he 
missed shots on purpose so that Andy 
would learn the meaning of pressure. 
When, as a youngster, Andy hooked a 
large catfish that threatened to pull him 
into the water, his father refused to help 


until the boy had landed it by himself 30 
minutes later. Tommy Bean quit drink¬ 
ing for 10 years. He wanted to set an ex¬ 
ample. He was the general. Andy was 
the soldier. The plan was to win the war. 

“He wasn’t no accident,” says Tom¬ 
my, his ever-present unlit cigar wagging 
in his mouth. “People say he was lucky. 
Shoot! I wanted to play when I was 
young, but I didn’t have no money. The 
Plan was for Andy to play. He started at 
four playing golf, and it took 22 years to 
get him here. I spent a lot of money on 
him. He played in tournaments every¬ 
where and never worked. People said, 
‘Why don’t you put that big ol’ boy to 
work?’ I said, ‘That’d be foolish econom¬ 
ics. This boy is going to be a winner.’ I al¬ 
ways told him, ‘Let those other people 
finish second, son.’ He’s a winner. He 
don’t like to lose. I don’t either. Let the 
losing be for them other people.” 


hen Andy Bean won his first 
tournament, the Doral Open, in 
March of 1977, his father was up early 
Monday morning, waiting for the paper. 
He wanted to see his son’s name at the 
top of the list of finishers. He had been 
waiting 20 years to see it there. And when 
he did, he fell down on the floor and 
rolled around in sheer happiness. Says 
Andy, “I’ll never be able to repay all he 
did for me.” 

Ultimately, what Tommy Bean did was 
push and prod his son to the top; the 
worst thing was losing, worse than peo¬ 
ple laughing when he did something stu¬ 
pid. Bean blew a semifinal match in the 
1975 U.S. Amateur to Fred Ridley, a 
teammate from Florida whom Bean beat 
regularly. After the match, Bean was so 
steamed he told Ridley, “If you don’t win 
the tournament, I’ll kill you.” Bean says 
now, “I think he thought I meant it.” 
Ridley won. 

Bean likes to win so much that one 
night in Tempe, Ariz., at the Malibu 
Grand Prix racecourse, he spent $50 
proving to a handful of other touring pros 
that he was the best driver among them 
in the miniature Formula I class. 

Besides the will to win, the father also 
taught the son to float the ball high, never 
to hit a hook, and the secret of the golf 
swing. “Think of it as if you were bowl¬ 
ing,” he said. “Straight back and straight 


through.” Right after Andy graduated 
from college, the two had such an argu¬ 
ment on the practice tee that people 
walked away, fearful they were about to 
witness mayhem. Tommy wanted to 
change Andy’s grip. “I told him, ‘Son, 
you can beat them school kids, but you 
can’t beat them pros.’ We worked on it 
for three weeks. I said, ‘Son, if 1 have to 
invent a new way to play golf, you’re go¬ 
ing to make it. You got to hit that ball in 
the air.’ And he said, ‘What about the 
wind?’ And I told him, ‘Well, 85% of the 
time it’s good, and the other 15% you got 
to do the best you can.’ ” Thus, like Jack 
Nicklaus, Andy Bean hits the ball high, as 
high as anyone in the game. His one-iron 
shots travel 240 yards, gaining altitude 
like eight-irons and landing softly. His 
worst score this year, a 79, came in gale- 
force winds at the San Diego Open. 

Even now, Tommy Bean continues to 
motivate and coax his son. When Andy 
insists on attempting artificial half-shots, 
say, a 155-yard five-iron. Tommy snorts, 
“I’ll get you a beginner’s set. You’re good 
enough you don’t need all your clubs.” 
He won’t let up, the way Andy won’t let 
up on Debbie. When his father is around, 
Andy consequently exaggerates a bit 
about the amount of time he has been 
practicing at his home course, the 
Grenelefe Golf and Racquet Club. But 
he has learned his lessons well. He won’t 
change. If the wind blows, that’s the way 
that goes. Tommy learned just how stub¬ 
born Andy can be when he caddied for 
him in last year’s British Open. By the 
end of the tournament, Tommy was so 
mad that he wouldn’t talk. “He expected 
that we would be a team,” says Andy, 
“but 1 don’t like to gab on the course. I 
told him, ‘You expect me to change ev¬ 
erything for you? I’m not going to do 
that for anybody.’ ” Not even for the fel¬ 
low who taught him not to do it. 

To understand the depth of the 
pair’s relationship, consider that Andy 
wouldn’t order Debbie to marry him un¬ 
til he had discussed it with his father. 
When his father gave his O.K., Andy let 
out a whdop, picked up his father and 
threw him into a Florida canal. “There!” 
he yelled. “I’ve been waiting a long time 
to do that. And I guess I’m big enough 
now to do it.” Then the two Beans went 
shopping for a wedding ring. 

Tommy Bean is a sight to behold. By 
continued 
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ANDY BEAN continued 


Andy's own description, "he looks like a 
mechanic.” His father bulldozed out a 
swamp to build nine holes at Jekyll-Hyde. 
And each day he is there he manages to 
get more done than the rest of his crew 
combined—baggy, grease-smeared jeans 
slung low on his hips, the dirt packed 
under his fingernails, fighting the break¬ 
downs of old machinery. During the win¬ 
ter he wears a golf hat, a couple of flan¬ 
nel shirts and a faded quilted jacket that 
has bits of spit-out tobacco on one shoul¬ 
der. His face is weathered from the years 
spent outside, his nose is embroidered 
with a fine web of broken capillaries, but 
he is proud that his hair is still thick and 
blond. Even around the millionaires at 
Jekyll Island, Tommy Bean dressed this 
way, though he made enough money off 
the sale of used golf balls alone to buy a 
small airplane. 

He came from La Fayette in north 
Georgia, the son of an impoverished cot¬ 
ton-mill worker. Style never mattered. 
“People think I’m a caddie out here,” he 
says, gesturing at Jekyll-Hyde’s cinder- 
block buildings. “Like I told Andy a long 
time ago, clothes don’t make a man. It’s 
what’s in ’em. I’d rather fool them in re¬ 
verse. I’d rather they think I ain’t got 
nothing and then surprise them.” The el¬ 
der Bean wears a diamond ring he calls 
his “$50,100 mistake.” When he moved 
to Lakeland to get Andy involved in Flor¬ 
ida’s fine junior golf program, he opened 
up a tire business. “This ring is all I got 
out of it. It didn’t break me, but it sure 
bent me a little.” 

The golf shop at Jekyll-Hyde is strict¬ 
ly functional. The clothing rack has only 
one dusty windbreaker for sale, and on a 
wall a sign advertises 7 lessons $35—re¬ 
sults guaranteed. There is mustard and 
ketchup on a counter for the sandwiches. 
Corned beef is 99e. But hanging on a 
wall is a towel from the British Open. 
And Tommy Bean is chewing on a cigar 
that Seve Ballesteros’ father gave him at 
the World Series of Golf. That towel and 
cigar are the equal of a Mercedes-Benz 
and a vacation in Tahiti to Tommy Bean, 
a man good enough, but never rich 
enough, to be a winner. The highpoint 
of his competitive career came in the 
1955 Amateur Public Links champion¬ 
ship, in which he was a finalist. “A group 
of guys once said they would back him 
on the tour.” says Andy. “All he had to 


do was every so often play some money 
matches for them. The trouble was, they 
told him sometimes he would have to 
lose. He said, ‘No thanks.’ That’s the way 
that goes.” 

Although as an amateur he used to 
beat on his shin with his putter when 
he missed putts, Andy’s temper has only 
rarely threatened to get him into trou¬ 
ble as a pro. He even kept his cool 
when he missed a two-inch putt at the 
Pensacola Open, swiping at the ball and 
moving it only an inch. He never has 
been fined for throwing a club. But last 
year he promised to hurl one veteran 
tour star about as far as a wedge shot, 
twice warning him to quit trying to get 
under his skin. “Work on my mind.” 
he called it. Since then, everybody has 
been real nice. 

“The older guys here don’t like a young 
guy coming out and beating them,” says 
Pate. “They’ll try to work on you. But 
Andy’s the type who won’t take it. There 
are a couple of guys that I wouldn’t want 
to mess with. Andy’s one of them.” Lat¬ 
er in the year, the same tour star, a pre¬ 
cise, cultured man with a perpetual ex¬ 
pression of distaste, shared a car with 
Tommy Bean. Tommy “accidentally" 
smudged the star’s perfectly pressed 
white slacks with his soggy cigar. 


hen Andy was a junior golfer, 
Gary Koch and Eddie Pearce 
got all the publicity in Florida. Then in 
college. Bean was rated behind players 
like Koch. Andy North and Phil Han¬ 
cock. Busier Bishop says Bean had the 
most potential of any player he has 
coached and has only begun to show his 
talent. Bean has been close in his last 
two U.S. Opens; he shot a 79 in the final 
round in 1977, and blew his chance at 
Denver last year when he hit a 70-yard 
wedge shot into the water on the 17th 
hole on Saturday. He calls it the worst 
shot of his career. In that tournament. 
Bean made 17 birdies, as many as any¬ 
one, but he also had a disastrous seven 
double bogeys. 

Last January, the week before Andy 
left for the 1979 tour, he and his father 
went on a dove shoot, then joined a group 
at a friend's home that night. The host’s 
family owned a large tract of orange 
groves. In the driveway was a Rolls- 


Royce covered with a tarpaulin. The host 
wore a cardigan held together with a pa¬ 
per clip. There was fine food, all the 
wives’ best casseroles, a lot of banter and 
storytelling and finally a session of sing¬ 
ing songs around a piano. “Them peo¬ 
ple’s gold,” said Tommy on the ride 
home. “Those flashy people irv New 
York, they’re brass. But them people’s 
gold.” 

As Andy drove, father and son imper¬ 
ceptibly leaned inward toward each 
other. They recounted the day’s episodes, 
laughing about Andy wallowing off into 
knee-deep swamp water and into the 
woods with a sack of birds when the game 
warden suddenly appeared. He was over 
the limit, but the warden was just check¬ 
ing for permission to hunt deer on their 
host’s land. Tommy Bean knew that his 
son wouldn’t have gone over the limit if 
he weren’t with him. “I taught you to play 
golf, and you outgolf me,” he said. “I 
taught you to fish, and you outfish me. I 
taught you to hunt, and you outhunt me. 
... I must be a pretty good teacher.” 

The car turned down the road leading 
toward Jekyll-Hyde. The air was cool. 
The growers would soon be lighting their 
smudge pots. Tommy would have to be 
up at sunrise the next morning to water 
the greens, clearing them of frost. He 
must have thought of the distant course, 
and how it was so much of his life. Be¬ 
side him was his son, who represented 
the other part of his existence. He had 
watched both grow from nothing, all part 
of the Plan. 

“You know,.Andy,” he said, “I think 
we could make a million dollars when 
they four-lane this highway in a few 
years. Property is going to jump in value 
then.” There was only silence. For 
months Andy had been trying to get his 
father to sell the course, to retire. Tom¬ 
my works more than 12 hours a day now. 
It’s too much at his age, but it’s hard to 
let go of something you love. Half of his 
life is only mementos now. He wants to 
keep the other half a little longer. 

The silence deepened in the car. Tom¬ 
my chewed on his cigar. Finally, he said, 
“Guy called from West Palm Beach the 
other day. Wanted to. know if I would 
sell. I told him I would.” 

Andy Bean smiled inwardly and 
thought, “I’ll win that U.S. Open for 
you. old man.” end 
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Nelson Bunker Hunt purchased Exceller for 
$25,000. Now the 6-year-old has won more 
than $1.5 million by WILLIAM NACK 



L ate of a Tuesday night in July 1974, 
in the crescent-shaped pavilion at the 
Keeneland Summer Sales, Nelson Bun¬ 
ker Hunt was studying the sales catalog 
when the pedigree of a yearling filly 
caught his eye. He leaned over to Ted 
Curtin, one of his Irish trainers. 

“Did you see this filly?” asked Hunt, 
one of the world’s leading thoroughbred 
breeders and owners. 

“No,” said Curtin, scanning his list. 'I 
haven’t got her marked.” 

“Slip out and have a look at her.” 
Curtin was gone—up the staircase and 
out the door, to where the yearlings, com¬ 
ing from the barn, are marshaled for the 
sale. Curtin spotted the filly. “A possi¬ 
bility on paper.” he recalls thinking, “but 
too big, a big, plain filly. Not our type.” 

He was about to return to the pavil¬ 
ion when, by chance, he spotted a bay 
colt that attracted him at once—a son of 
Vaguely Noble, Hunt’s own stallion. Cur¬ 
tin liked him in spite of a flaw: the young¬ 
ster’s pastern bones, extending from hoof 
to ankle, were set too high. 

Still, the colt filled Curtin’s eye. “It’s 
like you go to a dance and see a woman 
you like,” he says. “She appeals to you. 
You can’t say why, but there’s something 
about her, the way she carries herself, 
that appeals to you. He was like that. To 
me an ideal type of horse—compact, ath¬ 
letic-looking, beautifully balanced.” 

Curtin slipped back into his seat in 
the sales pavilion. 

“There’s a coll coming in that we buy,” 
he said. 

continued 


Exceller, Bill Shoemaker up, is battling Affirmed 
to be the first to better Kelso's earnings record. 
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EXCELLED continued 


Trainer Charlie Whittingham predicted the 



Hunt was puzzled. “What about the 
filly?” he asked. 

“Ah, we won’t have her. Not our 
type.” 

“Well, who’s the colt?” 

“By Vaguely Noble.” 

Hunt laughed. Six years before, he had 
purchased a half interest in Vaguely No¬ 
ble. A champion in France, he was turn¬ 
ing out to be a whirlwind at stud. Hunt 
had Vaguely Nobles everywhere; they 
were coming out his stalls. 

“That’s all I want and need,” Hunt 
said, “another Vaguely Noble. What’s his 
number?” 

“It’s 294,” said Curtin. “He’s out of 
Too Bald.” 

Hunt lit up. Too Bald was a good race 
mare, and Hunt likes nothing more than 
racing class in the dam. “He’ll bring 75, 
100 thousand,” Hunt said. 

He wasn’t close. The colt had the pas¬ 
tern problem, as the prospective bidders 
at the sale were well aware. Set prop¬ 
erly, at the preferred 45 degrees, the 
spring-like pasterns absorb shock opti¬ 
mally, minimizing concussion as the 
hooves strike the ground. American sur¬ 
faces, hard and unyielding, tend to ac¬ 
centuate the flaw; European surfaces, 
softer and more yielding grass, tend to 
forgive it. And Ted Curtin was working 
for Hunt, who was sending his yearlings 
to Europe to be trained. 

The bidding opened at $24,000, Hunt 
would recall, and stalled immediately. 
Hunt waited. Still silence. Finally, afraid 
Hunt would lose the colt, Curtin nudged 
him. Then again. Hunt nodded. “$25,- 
000.” The colt was his. 

“There must be something wrong with 
the horse,” said Hunt. “He must be 
lame.” 

“There’s nothing lame about him,” 
Curtin said. 

All that was lame, as things would turn 
out, was the judgment of those who sat 
on their hands as the bay moved about 
the walking ring. This was the select year¬ 
ling sale at Keeneland, and this was the 
night a son of Graustark, later to be 
named Whirlawhile, brought $330,000; 
when a son of Hail to Reason, to be called 
Milova, brought $197,000; when 79 year¬ 
lings brought $57,342 on the average, 
making the son of Vaguely Noble a fire- 
sale special. “This isn’t a very exact busi¬ 
ness,” Hunt says. Whatever his misgiv¬ 
ings at the time, wondering what manner 
of horse he had bought. Hunt would nev¬ 


er name a horse better. He called him Ex- 
celler. It is somehow fitting, given what 
happened in the intervening four years, 
that the colt should have raised so little 
notice in his first public appearance and 
gone almost entirely overlooked. 

Since 1975 Exceller has won more 
money than any racehorse ever sold at 
public auction. Through March 4, when, 
in his first race since last fall, he finished 
in a dead heat for third in the Santa Ani¬ 
ta Handicap, he had won a total of 
$1,599,003, placing him fifth on the list 
of alltime money-winning thorough¬ 
breds. He is $10,315 behind Affirmed 
going into this week’s San Luis Rey 
Stakes, a $150,000 race Affirmed will 
miss. No horse in memory has ever per¬ 
formed so consistently or accomplished 
so much on both sides of the Atlantic as 
Exceller. He won $528,231 racing in Eu¬ 
rope and almost twice that much here. 
Yet, when time comes for his induction 
into the Racing Hall of Fame—if, that 


is, someone remembers to nominate 
him—he may be recalled as the greatest 
racehorse in history ever to be ignored. 
Fact is, Exceller has spent most of his 
life ducking out of one shadow and into 
another, beginning in Europe and con¬ 
tinuing through last year in the U.S., 
when he got lost in another shuffle. 

In Europe, in 1975, he was third fid¬ 
dle in Maurice Zilber’s barn of Hunt 2- 
year-olds. One of his stablemates was an¬ 
other colt by Vaguely Noble called 
Empery, and another was a son of Ack 
Ack named Youth. Around the track, Eu¬ 
ropeans do things a bit slower than Amer¬ 
icans, and Zilber raced the three colts 
lightly at two. But, by fall, Zilber was al¬ 
ready making his plans, and they did not 
include Exceller. 

“With a little luck,” he said, “we’ll win 
both derbies.” 

“What derbies?” asked Hunt. 

“The French Derby with Youth and 
the Epsom Derby with Empery.” 


continued 
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EXCELLER conlinued 


Hunt asked about Exceller. "He’s very 
good, but we’ll save him until later.” said 
Zilber. 

It was a long later, but Youth and Em- 
pery were long shadows. Hunt decided 
to split his stable, giving Youth and Em- 
pery to Zilber while sending Exceller to 
Francois Mathet. Making a prophet of 
Zilber, Youth won the French Derby, 
Empery the Epsom Derby. Exceller went 
elsewhere, to softer spots. He won the 
Grand Prix de Paris and the Prix Royal- 
Oak, both major races, winning four of 
five and S299,101 before he floundered 
in the soft-going of the Prix de 1’Arc de 
Triomphe, finishing 19th in a field of 20. 

Youth and Empery both went to stud 
at the close of their 3-year-old seasons, 
and it was Exceller who made most of 
the dances in 1977. “One of the top mid¬ 
dle-distance horses in Europe,” Time- 
form , the periodical that evaluates Eu¬ 
ropean racehorses, would say. “Genuine 
and consistent.” And as traveled as Gul¬ 
liver, hopping from country to country 
and course to course—France to Eng¬ 
land to France and back to England 
again, to America and Canada and back 
to America again. 

He won $376,279 in four countries and 
raced on eight different courses in 10 
starts, never on the same one twice in a 
row. He beat the best in three countries, 
winning the Coronation Cup in England, 
the rich Grand Prix de Saint-Cloud in 
France and the Canadian International 
at Woodbine. At season’s end, he stag¬ 
gered home seventh in the Turf Classic 
at Aqueduct, beaten by 22 lengths. Fol¬ 
lowing that debacle, he was flown to Cal¬ 
ifornia, where Trainer Charlie Whitting- 
ham was waiting for him. 

“Oh, no,” Whittingham’s vet said. 
“What have they sent us now?” 

“I gave a ‘Hail, Mary, Mother of 
God,’ ” says Whittingham. 

What they had was a racehorse wrung 
out by the rigors of his itinerary and trou¬ 
bled by a fungus on the heels of his feet, 
apparently contracted in one of the East¬ 
ern swamps over which he had been run¬ 
ning—he had hit three soft racetracks in 
a row. “A horse traveling, when he comes 
from Europe, it takes a lot out of him.” 
says Hunt. “I’ll never forget seeing Ni¬ 
jinsky right after he got off the airplane 
in Kentucky. My Lord! He looked so bad 
you’d have thought he was sick or some¬ 
thing. I didn’t realize anything was wrong 
with Exceller’s heels. I thought he’d just 
tailed off.” 


He had done that. too. Exceller is 16 
hands tall, but he is put together like a 
watch, projecting a sense of balance, 
which conveys the illusion that he is 
smaller. He carries no excess flesh; so, 
drawn and thin when he arrived in Cal¬ 
ifornia, he looked particularly humble. 
“You could see his ribs,” Bill Shoemak¬ 
er says. “A tired racehorse.” What caused 
the most wincing, though, was the way 
he walked. The straight pasterns make 
him step in a brittle, choppy motion, as 
if on eggshells. He paddles when he gal¬ 
lops, slapping at the ground, and he ham¬ 
mers at it when he runs. 

“Like he’s driving nails,” Whittingham 
says. “He lowers his head when he gets 
under pressure and digs in. We’ve got 
some in the barn that are built better in 
front, but they ain’t got any money in 
the bank.” 


■fijxceller had won $689,113 when he 
Sw went to California. More, he had 
Whittingham, the most successful train¬ 
er on the West Coast and for years one 
of the nation’s premier horsemen. Whit¬ 
tingham won his first stakes race with 
champion Porterhouse in 1953; by last 
fall, he had trained 111 different stakes 
winners. No other American trainer has 
yet reached 75. 

“I’ve known Charlie 20-odd years,” 
Hunt says. “Along with Horatio Luro, 
his old mentor, they handle these import¬ 
ed horses probably better than most 
American trainers in this respect: their 
style of training is very European—long¬ 
er. slower gallops and longer, slower 
works. They don’t try to give a horse 
much early speed; a lot of horses, when 
they come from Europe, aren’t used to 
that. Horses hurt themselves; it changes 
their whole regimen.” 

For Exceller’s style, running long and 
coming from off the pace. Hunt could 
not have put the horse in better hands. 
He is Whittingham’s kind of horse as the 
patient Shoemaker is his kind of jockey. 
Patience is the veteran trainer’s game. 
He does not lean on 2-year-olds, prefer¬ 
ring to allow a horse’s bones to knit be¬ 
fore he turns the screws. “You won't have 
any 4- and 5-year-olds if you run them 
hard at two,” he says. “There are ex¬ 
ceptions, but the odds are against you.” 
And he has never much fancied the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby’s mile-and-a-quarter cavalry 
charge in May. “I had a couple of me¬ 
diocre horses I went with—not top hors¬ 


es—and both got hurt, and 1 never won 
anything with them,” he says. 

From Luro, with whom he worked be¬ 
fore and after serving in the Marine 
Corps during World War II, Whitting¬ 
ham learned how to wait. “He taught me 
a lot of patience,” Whittingham says. 

That is what Exceller needed. And that 
is what he got. in the way of two months 
off. The horse prospered, gaining weight 
and blooming through the California 
winter. He came back bouncing. By Feb¬ 
ruary, Whittingham was cranking him in 
earnest, preparing him for the long 1978 
season—for what, in the end, would turn 
out to be a racing tour de force, one of 
the most searching, diversified and suc¬ 
cessful campaigns undertaken by an 
American thoroughbred in years. It was 
a bold, neatly handled enterprise during 
which Exceller put in his claim as the 
best grass horse in America, as among 
its ablest on the dirt and as its most ac¬ 
complished, consistent performer. And it 
all culminated late on an October after¬ 
noon at Belmont Park, with Exceller bat¬ 
tling Seattle Slew in the final yards of 
the Jockey Club Gold Cup. 

By then, Exceller had established him¬ 
self as the preeminent racehorse in Cal¬ 
ifornia. He had won four major stakes 
on the Coast, three of them on grass— 
the 1%-mile San Juan Capistrano, beat¬ 
ing Noble Dancer II by a neck; the Hol¬ 
lywood Invitational in near-record time, 
beating the good grass horse Bowl Game; 
and the 12-furlong Sunset Handicap, un¬ 
der Shoemaker’s superb ground-saving 
ride. In the 1'/4-mile Hollywood Gold 
Cup, he came bounding off the pace to 
beat Text and Vigors, an exceptional 
handicapper. in his first serious race over 
the dirt. So Whittingham had himself a 
dirt horse. 

Now, faced with options, he aimed Ex¬ 
celler toward New York—toward Af¬ 
firmed and Seattle Slew. “That was more 
Charlie’s idea than mine,” says Hunt. 
“He was more keen to take on those hors¬ 
es than I was. Usually, it’s the owner who 
is anxious to throw his horse into the bat¬ 
tle. I said, ‘Let’s run in the United Na¬ 
tions at Atlantic City and places like that.’ 
But Charlie wanted to save the horse and 
meet Seattle Slew and Affirmed in New 
York. I said, ‘Well, O.K. Do it that way 
if you want to.’ ” 

Whittingham wanted to, certain now 
he had the horse to beat them with. “We 
were going to make money with him,” 
Whittingham said, “and we thought 
continued 
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The Mazda RX-7set 
a new standard of value 
in sports cars. 

How do we follow it? 



Mazda RX-7 
From s 7195* 

(GS Model shown: *7995 ) 


Mazda's rotary engine licensed by NSU-WAN’KEL. 










Now the new Mazda 626 sets a new 
standard of value in sport sedans. 


Rarely does an automobile 
come along with the handling of 
a sports car and the 
smooth ride of an ex¬ 
pensive sedan. Add to 
this an astounding list 
of standard features 
and a truly reasonable 
price, and you have the 
new Mazda 626. A car 
with a feeling of sport 
and a sense of class. 

Its seemingly endless array 
of attributes begins the instant 
you see it. The shape is simple. 
Clean. Crisp. It's a look that 
rivals the most expensive Euro¬ 
pean sport coupes and sedans. 
The 626's aerodynamic effi¬ 
ciency and low drag coefficients 
help improve fuel economy 
([25] estimated MPG, 34 esti¬ 
mated highway MPG**) and 
high-speed performance, while 
reducing wind noise. 

Beneath the low, sloping 


hood is a powerful, dependable 
2-litre, 4-cylinder, overhead 
cam engine. 

The front sus¬ 
pension and 
steering system of 
the 626 are patterned 
after the 
Mazda RX-7. 

Both Sedan 
and Coupe 
have a front anti- 
roll bar; the Coupe 
a rear anti-roll bar 
as well. 

Above and 
beyond the truly 
exhilarating feeling 
of sport, the 626 
provides an undeni¬ 
able sense of class. 

There is a three- 
position cushion 
height adjustment 
and a lumbar support 
adjustment on the 


orthopedically-contoured 
driver's seat. It is quite likely 
you will feel well-placed and 
comfortable as never before in 
an automobile. 

The 626 has AM-FM stereo, 
standard. 

The high point of the 626's 
versatility is the split folding 









And sport coupes. 


rear seat. With either side folded 
down, it allows access to the 
trunk for long items like skis, 
while still providing room for at 
least one rear-seat passenger. 

There is even a chime that 
thoughtfully rings if the head¬ 
lights have been left on after you 
turn off the engine. 

The new Mazda 626. An 
automobile that combines 
refinement, sport, versatility 
and economy. And does it all at 
a remarkably reasonable price. 

'Manufacturer's suggested retail 
prices. RX-7 S model $7195, GS 
model shown $7995, GLC 3-door 
hatchback shown $3995 (all slightly 
higher in California). Actual prices 
established by dealers. Taxes, license, 
freight, optional equipment and any 
other dealer charges are extra. Wide 
alloy wheels shown extra: 626 Coupe 
$340, RX-7 $275 (slightly higher in some 
states). All prices subject to change 
without notice. 

**EPA estimates for comparison purposes. 

The mileage you get may vary depending 
on how fast you drive, the weather, and trip 
length. The actual highway mileage will 
probably be less. 


A partial listing of standard 
equipment on Mazda's new stan¬ 
dard of value. AM-FM stereo 

• Five-speed manual transmission 
(three-speed automatic optional) 

• Steel-belted radial tires • Lumbar- 
support adjustment on driver's 
seat • 60/40 split folding rear seat 
allowing extra-long or extra-wide 
items to be carried while still 
providing room for at least one 
rear-seat passenger • Heater duct 
for rear passengers • Electric 
trunk-release button • Electric 

clock • Rear 


window defroster • Side window 
demisters • Tinted glass • Three- 
position cushion-height adjust¬ 
ment on driver's seat 

• Orthopedically-contoured reclin¬ 
ing front bucket seats • Reminder 
chime (for headlights left on) • In¬ 
termittent windshield wipers 

• Two glove compartments • Stor¬ 
age box with padded top in central 
console • Trip odometer • Full cut- 
pile carpeting • 2-litre overhead 
cam engine • [25] estimated MPG, 
34 estimated highway MPG** 

• Multi-layered sound deadening 
materials • Front anti-roll bar • Rear 
anti-roll bar on Coupe • Power-as¬ 
sisted front disc brakes 

• Recirculating ball-and-nut steer¬ 
ing system • Electronic ignition 
system • Tachometer and electronic 
check panel on Coupe • Lockable 
fuel door • Carpeted trunk floor 


The more you look, 
the more you like. 




















The Mazda GLCs. 

The economy cars that have also 
set a new standard of value. 


*3995 


The Mazda GLC hatchbacks 
and wagon above offer so much 
more than just a low price and 
high mileage ([30] estimated MPG, 
40 estimated highway MPG**). 


They have a quick, quiet, 
dependable 4-cylinder overhead 
cam engine. A versatile fold¬ 
down split-rear seat. And a 
3-speed automatic or 5-speed 


Mazda B2000 TLT. A great way to get the most small truck for your money. 

The Mazda B2000 is one tough little truck. 
And one great value. Equipped with a 
quick, gutsy, gas-stingyt 2-litre 
4-cylinder OHC engine. Super deluxe 
l interior available on 5-speed models. 

Choose 7'2" Long Bed or 
6 ' 3 " Standard Bed. 


manual transmission are avail¬ 
able at extra cost on most models 
So get a Great Little Car. A 
great way to get the most econ¬ 
omy car for your money. 

**3-door models,EPA estimates for comparison 
purposes. The mileage you get may vary 
depending on how fast you drive, the weather, 
and trip length. The actual highway mileage will 
probably be less. GLC Wagon, [29[ estimated 
mpg, 40 estimated highway mpg. California, [28 
estimated mpg, 38 estimated highway mpg. 
tB2000. (2?j estimated mpg, 37 estimated high¬ 
way mpg. California, [26] estimated mpg, 36 
estimated highway mpg. 


The more you look, 
the more you like. 












EXCELLED continued 


we had a very good chance for the cham¬ 
pionship.” 

In the Woodward Stakes, Exceller had 
no chance—not with Slew the only 
speed, with Slew running loose on the 
lead through an easy half in :47 3 /s—but 
he gave determined chase, finally losing 
by four. The Jockey Club Gold Cup 
would be different, Whittingham knew, 
because Affirmed and his rabbit, Life’s 
Hope, were running, assuring some kind 
of a pace to help wear the speed horses 
down. Whittingham could not contain 
his confidence. The night before the race, 
the editor of The Blood Horse , Kent Hol¬ 
lingsworth, was musing to a group of 
friends over which of the Triple Crown 
winners. Affirmed or Slew, was going to 
win the Gold Cup. 

“Exceller’s going to win it," Charlie 
said. 

“Charlie, please stay out of this,” 
Hollingsworth kidded. 

“I’m going to win it,” the trainer said. 
"Exceller’s a lot better horse than peo¬ 
ple think.” 

The next day, after the rains had 
turned the track into a mire, Hollings¬ 
worth approached Whittingham in the 
paddock and asked him if Exceller could 
handle such a stew. “I don’t know,” 
Whittingham answered. 

Exceller handled it like grass. When 
Affirmed’s saddle slipped, the 1978 Tri¬ 
ple Crown winner got away from Steve 
Cauthen, and at once Affirmed and Slew 
were at each other, dueling at a torrid 
clip—the half in :45%, three quarters in 
1:09%. As they rounded the turn. Af¬ 
firmed excused himself, and Slew took a 
breather on the lead. Shoemaker was 22 
lengths back. “I saw Seattle Slew get 
away from Affirmed around the turn and 
knew he was getting a breather,” the 
Shoe says. So he began asking Exceller 
for what he had. 

He closed the gap to 15 lengths, then 
12, then to seven at the 3/8ths pole. 
Slew’s breather had become a sabbatical 
by the turn for home—he was covering 
the last three quarters in 1:1 l*/s and com¬ 
ing off the turn Exceller appeared to have 
him. But he didn’t—at least not yet. 

The two battled through the stretch. 
Slew hung on tenaciously. At the eighth 
pole, Exceller had him by half a length. 
But Slew fought back. From the pole 
home. Slew whittled at the margin—a 
neck, a half a neck, a head. Just as he 
seemed about to swallow Exceller, they 
hit the wire. Exceller winning by a nose. 


It had been, by both horses, a tremen¬ 
dous performance. 

The inevitable followed, as if fated at 
Keeneland four years before. The char¬ 
ismatic Slew, the Triple Crown winner 
who had come back—from illness and 
adversity in 1978, from the eighth pole 
to the wire in the Gold Cup—stole the 
hour that was Exceller’s. “Darnedest race 
I ever saw in this respect: Seattle Slew 
got more credit for running second than 
my horse did for winning,” says Hunt. 

Nor was Exceller called upon when 
they passed out Eclipse Trophies for 
1978. Affirmed was voted Horse of the 
Year, off his Triple Crown, with Excel¬ 
ler a distant third. Seattle Slew was 
named the champion handicap horse. 
Not wanting to risk catching a soft-turf 
course in the Washington, D.C. Inter¬ 
national at Laurel. Whittingham took Ex¬ 
celler back to California following the 
Gold Cup and won the Oak Tree Invi¬ 
tational with him. “Charlie wanted to 
come back.” Hunt says. “He’d been two 
months in the East. I really didn’t have 
the heart to say. ‘Well, let’s stay another 
month for the International.’ That was 
part of it. The other reason is I own half 
of Trillion and I thought she really had a 
shot to win. She ran fourth.” 

And the winner, Mac Diarmida, was 
named grass horse of the year, though 
he spent it largely in the company of 
fellow 3-year-olds. 

But Exceller had himself a year. He 
won seven of 10 on two coasts, six of 
them major stakes against the best hors¬ 
es in America, and earned $879,790. And 
he is back again. “Economically, it prob¬ 
ably would have made more sense for 
him to go to stud,” says Hunt. “But I 
enjoy seeing him run—he’s a hard-bat¬ 
tling horse. Dahlia’s the alltime money¬ 
winning filly, she’s by Vaguely Noble. 
And I’m anxious to see if Exceller can be¬ 
come the alltime money-winning horse, 
being by Vaguely Noble.” 

And the first to win $2 million. All 
that is in the year to come. Charlie Whit¬ 
tingham, scratching his pate, still won¬ 
ders what happened last year. 

“He won six major races,” he says. 
“He won on the grass. He won on the 
dirt. He won in the mud. He carried his 
w eight in all his races and coast to coast 
on three different tracks. He did it all. 
And he did it from the beginning of the 
year to the end of the year. What do you 
have to do to be Horse of the Year?” 

You try again. end 



/ In a time when much 
/ emphasis is put on physical 
fitness, it is good to remember 
we need spiritual exercise 
Prayer, worship, and a concern 
for others strengthen the spirit 
of love and fellowship with God 
and man 

Those who are seeking to 
develop greater spiritual 
strengths are needed to work 
with the spiritually and materially 
abandoned. You may be among 
those called to serve as a 
spiritual leader. 

Trinity Missions is seeking 
young men who want to 
become spiritual leaders You 
can learn more about us and 
our work by contacting us You 
may also discover somespiritual 
insights about yourself 


V Trinity 
Missions 

Father Joseph Comely. S.T 
Box 30 

Silver Spring. Maryland 20910 

Yes. i want to learn more about 
Trinity Missions and its work 
Please send me information which 
will give me insights about my 
interests in the religious life 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City-=- 

State_Zip__ 

Telephone___. 

(Area code] 

Age_,_ 

□ In college □ In high school 
□ Post college □ Post high school 

STRIVING TO SERVE GOD 
AND MAN 
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by John Papanek 


A Rocky Mountain low 

The Denver Nuggets have had trouble on and off the court this season, and now 
this once-powerful team is struggling just to make the Western Conference playoffs 


T here are few franchises in profession¬ 
al sports—and none in the NBA— 
that have more closely resembled a fairy¬ 
tale kingdom than the Denver Nuggets. 
During the past four seasons, while most 
of the other clubs have had their ups and 
downs, been in or out of the playoffs and 
changed coaches and players like dirty 
socks, the Nuggets have been the most 
consistent and successful team in pro 
basketball. 

Though they have never won a league 
championship, the Nuggets have aver¬ 
aged 55 victories a year, won their di¬ 
visional title three of four years, and for 
the past two seasons led the NBA in at¬ 


tendance. Their success has depended as 
much upon their imaginative and effi¬ 
cient front office as on their play on the 
floor. Presiding over the team is Pres¬ 
ident and General Manager Carl Scheer, 
who has been known to subsist on a sin¬ 
gle Diet Pepsi and a couple of chocolate 
bars a day. His other source of nutrition 
was Coach Larry Brown, with whom 
Scheer coexisted in a happy symbiosis 
that promised to go on and on forever. 
“We fed off each other,” said Scheer the 
other day. 

But this season the Nuggets tempted 
fate by trading their beloved Bobby Jones 
to Philadelphia for George McGinnis and 



bringing in Charlie Scott from Los An¬ 
geles. After these moves the Nuggets de¬ 
clared themselves stronger than ever and 
all but guaranteed their fans the elusive 
championship. But now, with only a few 
weeks remaining in the regular season, 
Denver's Camelot is beginning to resem¬ 
ble a faded memory. 

Nagging injuries to David Thompson 
and Scott, Forward Anthony Roberts’ ill¬ 
ness, the clash of McGinnis’ outside ball¬ 
handling game with that of high-post 
Center Dan Issel’s, and a shallow bench 
have resulted in a decline in the Nug¬ 
gets’ fortunes, and they are immured in 
second place in the Midwest Division for 
the first time since joining the NBA two 
years ago. Moreover, on Feb. 1, when 
the team was 28-25 and 3'A games be¬ 
hind Kansas City, Brown acted on a 
threat that players and management had 
grown tired of hearing. At a tearful press 
conference, he announced that he was re¬ 
signing immediately; he was in the first 
year of a lucrative five-year contract. 

Brown talked of pains in his chest and 
his side, and mentioned that his father 
had died of a heart attack at 43. That 
very day Brown had been pronounced 
fit by a doctor and had run seven miles. 
His “poor health” story got little cre¬ 
dence. “I’ve got coaches’ disease.” he ad¬ 
mitted. While that malady is not to be 
found in medical texts, it is truly a dis¬ 
ease of the heart, particularly for an emo¬ 
tional 38-year-old who knows of no 
greater job than coaching. 

Last week in Phoenix, where he was 
supposedly on R & R, Brown spent more 
time agonizing over his past and future— 
while jogging himself toward exhaus¬ 
tion—than playing tennis with his wife 
Barbara. “I turn on the Nuggets game 
on the radio,” he said, “and my insides 
chum.” He has received a very generous 
offer to coach Memphis State and a few 
others from some major collegiate bas¬ 
ketball powers; he could take a college 
job now. or wait for the expected flood 
of pro offers next month. One that he 
would dearly love could come from the 
New York Knicks, whom Brown has 
dreamed of coaching since his Long Is¬ 
land childhood. 

continued 
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look back to the good old days. You can look 
forward to its great taste tonight 
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‘I wonder 
if he's married. 


“What’s the name 
of that 
pipe tobacco 
he’s wearing?” 

X 


“Maybe I 
- should smoke 
a pipe...” 


“Is it his charm 
or the 

pipe tobacco 
he’s wearing?” 


“I wish my man 
would wear ipr 
his pipe tobacco.” 


'Ooh, I’m in love 
with that 
pipe tobacco 
he’s wearing!” 


wr 


Introducing Argosy Pipe Tobacco. 
The pipe tobacco that wears well. 

' New Argosy Black is a superior blend 
of selected dark tobaccos. 

New Argosy Black Gold combines 
choice dark, burley and bright leaf tobaccos. 

Whichever one you smoke will give you 
a soft, mellow taste. With an aroma 
*4 j so pleasing, so distinctive, people around you 
■in' *e will think of it as part of you. 

* 4 

Argosy Black & 

W ‘w&g, Argosy Black Gold. 


™ -- 

The pipe tobacco that wears well. 




Argosy is a registered trademark of U. S. Tobacco Company f 1978 




PRO BASKETBALL continued 


Meanwhile, the Nuggets, now under 
the direction of Brown’s best friend and 
former assistant, Donnie Walsh, are in 
deep and unfamiliar waters. McGinnis, 
contrary to some expectations, is having 
his finest year in the NBA. but the team 
is 9-8 under Walsh and it is locked in a 
desperate battle with San Diego and 
Portland for the last two Western Con¬ 
ference playoff spots. The Nuggets began 
a crucial seven-game home stand last 
week with a 119-118 loss to Houston, 
and after suffering their worst home de¬ 
feat ever, 119-98 to Washington, they 
were 37-33, a half game behind San Di¬ 
ego and a half game ahead of Portland. 
The Nuggets must win on this home 
stand to stay alive; their last five games 
are on the road, including dates with the 
world-champion Bullets, Philadelphia 
and much-improved New Jersey. 

The shock waves from Brown’s depar¬ 
ture have hardly died down. Clearly 
Scheer sees the breaking up of a success¬ 
ful working relationship and close friend¬ 
ship as tragic. “1 suppose I should have 
seen something like this coming,” he said 
last week, “but when you’re too close to 
a situation you can’t always see it for 
what it really is.” 

“I think Larry just burned out,” says 
Walsh. “He’d been doing the same thing 
for six straight years without once for¬ 
getting basketball—in the summer, at 
home, in restaurants. His problem was 
that he intensified everything so, partic¬ 
ularly the negative things. He was upset 
with the fans; he wanted more from the 
players than they were willing to give. 1 
kept telling him, ‘Larry, these guys are 
pros. They don't need a brother or a fa¬ 
ther or another friend.’ ” 

But Brown doesn’t buy it. “When I 
grew up,” he says, “a coach was some¬ 
one you looked up to and went to when 
you had a problem. 1 don’t want these 
guys going to the general manager. I want 
them to trust me.” 

His problems began in earnest during 
last year’s playoffs, when the Nuggets 
signed Thompson to his now-famous 
$800,000 annual contract. When the 
team lost in the Western Conference 
finals. Brown made it known that he felt 
the contract brought undue pressure to 
bear upon Thompson and affected the 
team. Brown would usually begin his 
comments to the press by saying, “I don’t 
want to sound like I'm blaming David, 
but. ...” Later he was quoted as saying. 
“I told management that if they jeop¬ 


ardize the franchise by signing David for 
an outrageous amount of money, then 
they’re crazy. A 6' 3/" guy doesn’t win 
championships.” 

Such public utterances hardly en¬ 
hanced the relationship between Brown 
and Thompson. And early this season. 
Brown also criticized McGinnis aloud. 
“I’ve been through so much, I don’t pay 
any attention.” said big George. “I know 
Larry’s not a bad person.” But with the 
taciturn Thompson it was much differ¬ 
ent. Brown made him the team example, 
harping on his penchant for arriving late 
at practice and missing team buses. 
Brown also was questioning the serious¬ 
ness of Thompson’s injuries, and gener¬ 
ally felt that, as good as he was, Thomp¬ 
son was letting part of his extraordinary 
talent go to waste. Thompson believes 
that Brown was jealous of him and his 
huge salary, and overly concerned with 
his personal affairs. 

“1 was playing great after my injuries,” 
says Thompson. “I was working so hard, 
but I always had Larry all over my back. 
I couldn’t win. At one time he called me 
a selfish ballplayer. He’d let things build 
up. then he’d explode and catch you un¬ 
aware. Larry had this thing about power. 
If I came in late, he thought it was just 
to spite him. The next day 1 would read 
in the papers that my lateness caused 
problems. But if it did cause problems, 
it was only because they were problems 
to Larry.” 

“This thing between Larry and David 
was terrible.” says McGinnis. “Worse 
than 1 could have ever dreamed.” 

Brown steadfastly insists that the 
blame for his leaving should not be placed 
on the players, though after a stretch of 
nine losses in 10 games in November, he 
grew tense and haggard. He decided that 
Issel, who was coming off his best all¬ 
round year, was no longer right for the 
Nuggets, and let it be known that he 
wanted to trade him. He continued to 
complain to reporters about Thompson. 
After a loss at Philadelphia in which 
Thompson shot 3 for 16, Brown said, “I 
don’t feel comfortable with anything 
about David right now,” and there was 
a rumor that Thompson would be trad¬ 
ed. A week later, during a team meeting, 
Thompson finally blew up, saying, “If I’d 
known 1 wasn’t wanted, I would never 
have signed.” Brown’s response was that 
most of the unflattering quotes about the 
players attributed to him were taken out 
of context or wholly made up by report¬ 


ers. “But l knew he was lying,” says 
Thompson. 

After a 117-100 blowout at Milwaukee 
on Nov. 28, Brown went public for the 
first time with the idea of quitting. For 
what seemed like the ninth or 10th time. 
Walsh talked him out of it. Two nights 
later, in New Orleans, McGinnis and 
Scott went to Brown’s hotel room and 
told him. in effect, that if he quit, for 
whatever reasons, they would get the 
blame; that they had come to Denver 
hoping to put their controversial repu¬ 
tations behind them. 

B rown was moved and decided to stick 
it out. But he continued to press for 
a trade involving Issel—there was a pos¬ 
sible deal with New Orleans for Rich Kel¬ 
ley. He also wanted a point guard—there 
was an attempt to get Butch Lee from At¬ 
lanta, and later to get Scheer to re-sign 
Brian Taylor, who had walked out on 
the Nuggets the year before in a salary 
dispute. (Taylor wound up signing with 
San Diego.) Scheer says he finally told 
Brown there would be no trades, that ev¬ 
ery time the Nuggets sputtered Brown 
came rushing in demanding a trade. 
“This kind of panicky action has to stop.” 
Scheer told him. 

Next came a Denver newspaper ar¬ 
ticle in which Scheer was portrayed as 
the cool head prevailing over Brown's ir¬ 
rationality. Their relationship, often lik¬ 
ened to a marriage, was definitely and 
violently on the rocks. “As far as I’m con¬ 
cerned,” Brown told Scheer, “you no 
longer exist. You’re just going to have to 
fire me.” 

Said Scheer, “If you can’t work with 
me I can’t work with you.” 

Brown reflected on all this with great 
bitterness last week. He would like to be 
a college coach, he says, “because play¬ 
ers are not spoiled by long-term contracts 
and are willing to work hard and respect 
their coach.” Yet Brown, who has a com¬ 
bined .641 winning percentage in the 
ABA and NBA, better than that of any 
active coach, would still prefer to see his 
philosophy triumph in the pros. Think¬ 
ing aloud, his eyes brimming with tears. 
Brown said, “Bringing winning basket¬ 
ball back to New York, working with Red 
Holzman, that would be great.... Look¬ 
ing up from that parquet floor in Bos¬ 
ton. ... Al Attles was the first person to 
call me and Rod Thom visited from Chi¬ 
cago. ... Hey. maybe I’m not so bad after 
all. ...” END 
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miRBiE racing 


by William Leggett 


It wasn’t 
much of 
a joyride 


Spectacular Bid won the Florida Derby, 
but he had to survive a bumpy journey 
that left jockey Ron Franklin in tears 



Despite running into traffic, Bid won by 4'/i. 


C losing day at Gulfstream Park fell 
this year on a Tuesday, a day long 
established as the worst on which to draw 
a crowd. Yet the presence of Spectac¬ 
ular Bid in the $200,000 Florida Derby, 
one of the major prep races leading up 
to the Triple Crown, lured 31.792 fans, 
more than had ever seen the race be¬ 
fore. The attendance was directly attrib¬ 
utable to the excitement generated by 
Spectacular Bid in Florida this winter 
and to what he is certain to continue do¬ 
ing in the weeks ahead. 

Spectacular Bid won the Florida Der¬ 
by by 4/2 lengths, a margin surpassed just 
once in 28 previous runnings of the 1 Zv 
mile race. With only the Flamingo and 
Blue Grass Stakes ahead of him before 
he steps into the starting gate at Chur¬ 
chill Downs on May 5. Spectacular Bid 
has solidified his position as the East’s 
top 3-year-old and a colt capable of be¬ 
coming the third Triple Crown winner 
in three years. 

But the Florida Derby was a bewil¬ 
dering race. Spectacular Bid’s time of 
1:48 4 /s was two seconds slower than Gen. 
Duke’s 1957 stakes record and lYs sec¬ 
onds slower than Alydar’s winning time 
of a year ago, but the track was far from 
fast, and the race he was forced to run 
was a near disaster. 

Two minutes after Spectacular Bid 
went under the finish line, a strange scene 
unfolded. As the colt was being led to 
the winner's circle, his trainer. Grover 
(Buddy) Delp, started marching along¬ 
side the strapping gray, screaming at 19- 
year-old jockey Ron Franklin. “You 
idiot!’’ Delp yelled. “You damned idiot! 
You almost got the horse killed out 
there.” The jockey, voted the nation’s lop 
apprentice of 1978, hung his head as tears 
welled in his eyes. 

Delp didn’t stop with that outburst. He 
continued to berate Franklin and threat¬ 
ened to take him off the horse. As soon as 
word spread, several of the country’s top 
jockeys tried to get the mount on Spec¬ 
tacular Bid. But by last Monday. Delp’s 
anger had abated and he said Franklin 
would stay on the colt. In the days before, 
Harry Silbert, Bill Shoemaker's agent, 
twice made 5 a.m. calls to Delp. trying to 


secure the mount, and Darrell Mc- 
Hargue. the top money-winning rider of 
1978, paid a visit to Delp’s Gulfstream 
barn, as did Jacinto Vasquez. Last year 
Delp had replaced Franklin in the Cham¬ 
pagne and Young America Stakes mainly 
because of inexperience—the horse had 
lost two of three at that point. 

Delp brought Franklin onto the race¬ 
track three years ago and put him on his 
first winner in 1978, a year in which the 
youngster won 262 races. Franklin even 
moved in with Delp, who has described 
the jockey as his “third son.” In Novem¬ 
ber, when exercise rider Michael Smith 
ran a horse up inside one ridden by 
Franklin during a morning workout at 
Laurel, Delp was accused of twice punch¬ 
ing Smith and was suspended for 20 days 
by the Maryland stewards. 

In the days leading up to the Florida 
Derby, Delp was predicting an easy win: 
“He may be the best horse ever to look 
through a bridle. Heck, the only young 
horse in the United States that belongs 
on the same track with him is that horse 
out in California, Flying Paster.” 

Spectacular Bid had raced over the 
Gulfstream track twice before the Flor¬ 
ida Derby, winning the seven-furlong 
Hutcheson Stakes and the l‘/i6-mile 
Fountain of Youth by a total or more 
than 12 lengths. His reputation as the top 
2-year-old of 1978 plus some exception¬ 
ally fast winter workouts caused the 
trainers of numerous other classic can¬ 
didates to back away from challenging 
him. While 23 opponents had been nom¬ 
inated for the Hutcheson, only three de¬ 
cided to test Spectacular Bid: from an 
original list of 32 possible starters for the 
Fountain of Youth just five fell under the 
starter’s orders. When entries closed for 
the Florida Derby, again only five of 71 
original candidates were in the gate. 

While three of Spectacular Bid’s Flor¬ 
ida Derby opponents had won stakes, two 
of them. Sir Ivor Again and Fantasy ’N 
Reality, had done so in races restricted 
to horses bred in New York and Florida, 
and Medaillc D’or had won his only 
stakes at Woodbine in Canada. 

Thus, it seemed that the sole question 
about Spectacular Bid's richest race to 
continued 
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Vic Braden says, "You can play tennis 
500% better than you do now." And in 
VIC BRADEN’S TENNIS FOR THE 
FUTURE he shows you how. Vic’s 
secret weapon—well-known to the 
millions who have seen him on TV—is 
his sense of humor. But the jokes 
aren't just for laughs. Vic’s humor will 
relax you, jolt you out of your bad 
habits, and help to make each lesson 
absolutely unforgettable. Try these 
Braden one-liners on for size: 

• If you 're worried about your oppo¬ 
nent's next shot while you're hitting 
your own. don’t bother—because 
your shot isn't going over in the first 
place. 

• The main goal in tennis is simple: 
Keep all your shots deep and in play 
and you'll be famous by Friday. 

• You can 7 hit a helium ball and 
attack: that's like throwing a hand 
grenade and running underneath it. 

• When you are swinging in a north¬ 
erly direction and the ball keeps 
heading south, you are very likely 
watching your opponent instead of 
the ball. 

• If you can walk to the drinking foun¬ 
tain without falling over, you have 
the physical ability to play tennis 
well 


With over 200 photographs and illustrations $12.95 

A Sports Illustrated Book 

Published by 

Little, Brown 

y PUBLISHERS 


"Vic Braden is the world’s 
number one tennis 
coach.”— Jack Kramer 


Vic Braden's ideas are 
going to change the game 
of tennis from the ground 
up-and in VIC BRADEN'S 
TENNIS FOR THE FUTURE 
you'll learn how. You'll find 
out how Vic uses high¬ 
speed photography and 
special measuring devices 
at his Tennis College, in the 
world's first truly scientific 
study of tennis technique. You’ll get the 
benefit of Vic's 22 years of successful 
coaching—plus his training as a psy¬ 
chologist. VIC BRADEN’S TENNIS FOR 
THE FUTURE is your key to a total revo¬ 
lution in tennis—a whole new approach 


to stroke production, strategy, dealing 
with stress, and training for the game. 


500% better is Vic's promise. And he's 
not joking. 


Vic Braden's Tennis 
for the Future 

by Vic Braden and Bill Bruns 





THIS MAN IS 
A GLUTTON FOR 
HAPPINESS. 


At a time when many people are fed up with the quality 
of new cars, 9 out of 10 people who buy new Volvos 
are happy. 

Having bought five Volvos, the man you see here is 
ecstatic. 

He’s Henry Clemons, an interior designer from 
Massapequa, New York, and he’s been buying Volvos 
since 1969. He’s managed to keep all his old Volvos in the 
family, giving one to his wife, and passing three others 
down to his sons. 


Mr. Clemons estimates he’s put a quarter of a million 
miles on the Volvos he’s bought. He’s constantly recom¬ 
mending them to friends and business associates. “JVe 
probably sold thirty Volvos that way. My local Volvo 
dealer loves me.” 

If you’ve never felt this kind of love for a car you’ve 
owned, consider a Volvo. 

Better to know one-fifth the happiness Mr. Clemons 
has known than never to know VOLVO 

happiness at all. A car you can believe in. 









HORSE RACING continued 


date would be the extent of his winning 
margin. And later, after blasting Frank¬ 
lin for his ride, Delp maintained that his 
horse should have won “by 25 lengths." 
The official Racing Form chart of the 
Florida Derby tells precisely what hap¬ 
pened: “Spectacular Bid banged into the 
left side of the gate at the start, was al¬ 
lowed to settle, moved along the inside 
going into the first turn, was steadied and 
altered course over Sir Ivor Again’s heels 
midway through the turn, accelerated 
quickly along the backstretch, was forced 
to steady again leaving the backstretch 
while trying to get through along the in¬ 
side, was steadied again midway through 
the turn, was eased back and to the out¬ 
side, came four wide into the stretch, was 
hit six times with the whip righthanded 
at the head of the stretch and into the 
stretch, bore in slightly, was hit twice left- 
handed and drew well clear in the final 
sixteenth.” 

“You were pulling up in the first turn 
when all you had to do was go by him," 
Delp screamed at his jockey. “Why didn’t 


you go by that SOB? And what are you 
doing going on the inside back there? 
You go outside with the SOB.” 

It is doubtful that any horse has been 
in so much serious trouble so many times 
in a major stakes as Spectacular Bid and 
still overcome those problems to win. 
Twice it looked as if he might be head¬ 
ing for a spill, and at the start Franklin 
was almost pitched in the sand. Although 
Delp continued to rip into Franklin long 
after the race (“The smartest thing about 
Ronnie is that he knows he isn’t smart," 
the trainer said), he also maintained that 
several of the other riders had “ganged 
up” on Spectacular Bid and his jockey. 
Franklin agreed. “They teamed up on 
me,” he said. “What could I do? They 
were yelling all over the place, ‘Go to 
the inside, go to the outside.’ ” Delp lat¬ 
er said he wouldn’t consider Angel Cor¬ 
dero or Jorge Velasquez, whom Frank¬ 
lin particularly criticized, as a possible 
rider for Spectacular Bid. Both Velas¬ 
quez, who had been taken off Spectac¬ 
ular Bid last fall after two rides, and 


Cordero denied Franklin’s accusations. 

Although Franklin gave the colt a hor¬ 
rendous ride, Delp's tantrum led to ex¬ 
pressions of sympathy for his jockey. 

“Heck, Delp knew that sooner or lat¬ 
er Franklin was going to ride Spectac¬ 
ular Bid into a jam,” one of Delp’s friends 
said. “Franklin just doesn’t have that 
much experience. Delp was lucky the ma¬ 
jor mistake happened long before the 
Kentucky Derby. But screaming at the 
kid was completely uncalled for.” 

How good is Spectacular Bid? Very. 
He has now rattled off eight consecutive 
stakes and won races over seven differ¬ 
ent tracks. His only two losses occurred 
early in his 2-year-old campaign, and 
Delp maintains that Bid has accom¬ 
plished more at this stage of his career 
than Secretariat, Seattle Slew or Affirmed 
had in theirs. “Bid is a cinch to win the 
Triple Crown,” Delp says. As for the 
March 24 Flamingo, Delp is even more 
emphatic. “Heck,” he says, “I weigh 195 
pounds and I could ride Spectacular Bid 
and win the Flamingo." end 



A good night atTraveLodge 
means a comfortable room at 
a comfortable price, with a 
warm welcome from friendly 
TraveLodge people. 

You’ll enjoy good nights and 
good buys at more than 500 
TraveLodge locations in the 


U.S., Canada, Mexico and 
Central America. Including 
full-service Motor Hotels with 
elegant restaurants, cocktail 
lounges and spacious meeting 
rooms in over 50 cities. 

Ask about theT.L.C.® Plan 
for business travelers. 


And ask about the American Express'Assured 
Reservation’s Plan,-too. For reserva tions 
atTraveLodge call 800-255- 
3050, toll-free. 

And be sure to bring the 

American Express*Card. It’s _ 

always welcome at TraveLodge.. e»p™« a... wm 

TraveLodge is a member company ol Trust Houses Forte Group Worldwide 



The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it. 
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TRACK & FIIELD 


by Dan Levin 


T he announcement from Jack (Legs) 
O'Reilly all but crackled through De¬ 
troit’s Cobo Arena last Saturday after¬ 
noon: “Believe it or not, ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen. if Villanova wins this final event, 
it will take the NCAA indoor track cham¬ 
pionships by one point.” 

Was this the same Villanova team that 
had begun this last day of competition 
in 25th place? At that point, it seemed 
certain that the University of Texas at 
El Paso, the pre-meet favorite, could not 
help but win its fifth title in six years. 
But suddenly UTEP was like a small boy 
on a carousel who has grabbed the gold 
ring but neglected to hold on to his horse. 

Among UTEP partisans there was a 
feeling of helplessness. The final event 
was the mile relay and the Miners were 
not entered. All they could do was pace 
the floor as an energized Villanova relay 
team beat Maryland and snatched away 
the gold ring. 

UTEP Coach Ted Banks was furious. 
“The mental edge given Villanova by that 
announcement was immeasurable,” he 
said. “It should not have been made.” 

But where had all the Villanova points 
come from in the first place? Even Banks 
didn’t seem sure. He had been smiling 
as the day’s competition began, and the 
capacity crowd of 9,500 had been filled 
with anticipation, but mostly for great in¬ 
dividual performances. So what if the 
team championship was all but wrapped 
up? UTEP’s Suleiman Nyambui, who has 
run an 8:17.9 indoor two mile, the sec¬ 
ond fastest in history, had yet to com¬ 
pete. He would win that event and per¬ 
haps double in the mile. And certainly it 
would be gratifying to see Villanova’s 
Don Paige provide his team, which had 
faltered badly on Friday, with a few min¬ 
utes of glory over 1,000 yards. In addi¬ 
tion Maryland's Renaldo Nehemiah 
could be counted on to break some kind 
of record in the 60-yard hurdles. 

Nehemiah was introduced by Legs 
O'Reilly as “our great hope for Moscow,” 
and, as expected, he proceeded to break 
his NCAA record of 7.16 three times, 
first with a 7.08 in a preliminary heat, 
then with a 6.98 in a quarterfinal and 
next with a winning 6.90 in the final. 


A wild 
way to make 
thepoint 

Vil/anova’s Wildcats staged a furious 
comeback to eke out another NCAA title 


just .02 off his world record. Nehemiah 
admitted Moscow was on his mind, but 
that his long-range goal is to become a 
pro football quarterback. 

UTEP started off its scoring on the 
final day with four points from Jerome 
Deal's fourth-place finish in the 60-yard 
dash. That event was won for the sec¬ 
ond year in a row by Texas A&M’s Cur¬ 
tis Dickey in 6.15. Thus as Nyambui got 
ready for the two mile the Miners led Vil¬ 
lanova 31-2. 

As usual, Nyambui, a 22-to-28-year- 
old UTEP freshman from Tanzania, 
stood at the start wearing his deceptively 
sleepy expression, and, as usual, he start¬ 
ed out way back in the pack. He hung 
there effortlessly on the 11-laps-to-the- 
mile track as if on automatic pilot, be¬ 
fore moving into third place with three 
laps to go. Then, as he entered the last 
turn. Nyambui waved to his friends at 
trackside, flashed his gap-toothed grin 
and left almost all the other runners gasp¬ 
ing far to the rear. His time of 8:37.87 
was undistinguished, but it meant 10 
more points for his team, and perhaps 
he had been saving himself for the mile. 

Villanova trailed 41-2 as the 600-yard 
run began, but Banks was taking noth¬ 
ing for granted. He bundled up Nyam¬ 
bui and walked him down a hall like a 
fine but tired thoroughbred while he 
whispered to his charge, “Let’s get your 
body temperature down.” 

There were two sections of four run¬ 
ners each in the 600, first place to be de¬ 
cided on time. Villanova sophomore An¬ 
thony Tufariello was content with an 


early second place, but as the gun lap 
began he surged past Miami of Ohio 
freshman Darrell Sargent and won by 
eight yards in 1:09.4, just .01 of a second 
under the NCAA record. Villanova was 
now merely 29 points down. 

Then the Wildcats took third in the 
distance medley and it was 41-18 UTEP, 
and the peerless Paige, who was unde¬ 
feated indoors this season and last, was 
waiting in the wings. He had trained lit¬ 
tle in recent weeks, a strained ankle lig¬ 
ament having hobbled him, and he had 
been taking Datril for a throat infection. 
But after a glass of beer he had gone to 
bed early Friday night, promising, “I’ll 
be ready tomorrow.” 

Virginia’s Greg Canty bolted to the 
front at the start of the 1,000 as Paige ex¬ 
pected him to. Tom Mortimer of North¬ 
eastern was second, but Paige was con¬ 
cerned only with Canty. With less than 
two laps to go, the Villanova senior made 
a move, but Canty held him off until the 
turn before the gun lap. Then Paige 
swung wide and picked up speed. When 
he came out of the turn he shot by Can¬ 
ty, and with 90 yards to go he felt con¬ 
fident enough to glance back. Canty was 
10 to 15 yards to the rear. 

“I knew I had him then,” Paige said 
later, “and I decided to go for time. I 
wanted to give it my best shot.” He did, 
or close to it, his 2:07.27 breaking by .02 
the NCAA record held by Mark Belger. 
It was now 41-28, but only three events 
remained, and the next was the two-mile 
relay, in which Villanova had no entry. 
UTEP did. 

There were seven four-man teams 
scheduled to fight for points and running 
room on the steeply banked, four-lane 
track. Entering a turn on the third leg, 
UTEP’s Jan Boogman and Notre Dame’s 
Chuck Aragon suddenly found them¬ 
selves occupying the same section of 
track at the same time, which is to say 
one fouled the other. Jim Dunaway of 
Track and Field News said, “I saw the 
Notre Dame guy run into the UTEP guy 
as if he wasn’t there. I said to the press 
box, ‘Notre Dame is disqualified.’ ” Oth¬ 
er observers agreed. UTEP finished sec¬ 
ond, but the meet referee said that Boog- 

continued 
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"THE CARRIER HEAT PUMP HAS HELPED 
US SAVE ENERGY COSTS YEAR ROUND.” 



“Our family, like yours, has done a lot of little things over the years to try to save energy. 
But we never really saw much difference. We just couldn’t seem to offset the rising 
cost of energy. 

“But when we added a Carrier Year-round One Heat Pump air conditioner to our gas heat, 
warm air system, we saw the benefits immediately. 

“While Dallas’ fuel rates and fuel bills skyrocketed during the coldest winter we ever had, 
our heating bills only went up a little bit. I’d hate to see what they would have 
been without Carrier. 

“So when we moved into our new home a few months 
ago, I made sure it would be heated and cooled entirely 
with Carrier Heat Pumps. I know we’ll be getting 
the same kind of efficient heating and cooling we 
got last year. 

“We're really pleased with the results 
and service we’ve gotten from Carrier. With 
all of Carrier’s expertise in both air condition¬ 
ing and heating, we think Carrier is the only 
way to go. 

“Let a Carrier Heat Pump air conditioner 
help you save energy costs, too. Call your 
Carrier dealer today. He’s in the Yellow Pages.’’ 


WE CAN’T CONTROL THE WEATHER. 
BUT WE CAN HELP YOU CONTROL ITS COST. 


Number One 
Air Conditioning 
Maker 
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TRACK & FIELD continued 


New 



Rawlings RXP Iron 
puts the weight 
where it ought to be. 


You know how it goes. One time your ball 
rests on a bare spot. The next 
time, in the fairway. Another 
time in the rough. It’s tough 
making perfect contact 
with the ball every time. 

Because very few 
golfers have the time to 
develop a perfectly 
grooved swing, the ball 
is frequently struck 
off-center—towards 
the toe or heel, or 
above or below the 
“sweet spot.” 

Now, Rawlings RXP 
offers a totally new concept that goes a long way 
toward making every shot a sweet one. RXP Irons with 
POWER ALLEY. 


Excellent sole weighting helps you 
get down and through the ball. We’ve 
sculptured added weight behind the 
"sweet spot" that creates a deep ver¬ 
tical POWER ALLEY that can sweeten 
your shot even when your club comes 
through a little high or low. 


New RXP Irons concentrate at least 
72% of the total club head weight 
directly behind the scored area on the 
club face. This creates a broad, hori¬ 
zontal POWER ALLEY — a second 
dimension of tolerance towards the 
heel and toe for those off-center hits. 


RXP Irons, Woods and Balls. The Rawlings family of fine golf 
equipment. See them at your golf professional shop. 



Rawlings Golf, a division of A-T-0 Inc., Hebron, Ohio 43025 


man had fouled Aragon, and disqualified 
the UTEP team, costing it eight points. 

So with two events to go, UTEP still 
led 41-28 and it was Nyambui’s turn 
again. But Villanova had two good mit¬ 
ers in the race—Sydney Maree, with a 
best time of 3:57.1, and Amos Korir, with 
a 3:59.3. Korir took the lead from the 
start and held it for a half mile. Maree 
was third, and Nyambui, of course, was 
last. Was he tired, or was he just Nyam¬ 
bui? At the half Maree had the lead, but 
at the three-quarter mark, Nyambui 
started moving up. By the time he ap¬ 
proached the turn before the gun lap. 
Nyambui was 10 yards in front of 
Maree, and wildly flapping his arm at his 
admirers in the arena’s uppermost tiers. 

Nyambui won in a meet-record 
3:57.89 to give UTEP a total of 51 points, 
but Maree and Korir finished second and 
third, and their 14 points gave Villanova 
a total of 42 with the mile relay remain¬ 
ing. The Villanova relay team knew noth¬ 
ing of UTEP’s disqualification in the two- 
mile relay until seconds before its big 
final race. When he got the news. Wild¬ 
cat anchor man Tim Dale began totaling 
the points. Just about the time that Dale 
realized what a Wildcat win would do, 
Legs O’Reilly informed the crowd. 

The mile relay was run in two sec¬ 
tions of four teams each; Villanova was 
in the second flight. Kansas won the first 
section, in 3:16.07, but Villanova had an 
adrenaline advantage. Tufariello, run¬ 
ning the third leg, was five yards out in 
front when he took the baton from Der- 
rek Harbour and more than 20 when he 
gave it to Tim Dale, who finished in 3:15, 
with Maryland a distant second. Dale, 
Tufariello, Harbour and Keith Brown, 
who ran the lead-off leg, didn’t wait for 
any announcement to go berserk. As 
Paige said, “We knew we had won right 
away. Lots of coaches had stopwatches 
and they all said we did.” 

Villanova hadn’t won the NCAA in¬ 
door title since 1971. Last year it missed 
by nine points when in another fateful 
mile relay the Wildcats failed to reach 
the finals because a runner passed the 
baton out of the designated zone. Said 
Villanova’s 63-year-old coach, Jumbo El¬ 
liott, “You win some, you lose some.” 

Ted Banks, who is 43, wasn’t so philo¬ 
sophical. UTEP’s next meet is scheduled 
for this weekend, outdoors at El Paso. 
“We may cancel it," Banks said. “We 
need to air out this whole thing and start 
all over.” end 
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Pinot Chaiidonnay 


' i extraordinary white wine made from Pinot O 
tfjpcs grown in one of California’s finest wine 


VINTAGE 1977 

PRODUCED AND BOITLKI 
Almaden Vineyards, Sun Jose, 
Alcohol 12 by vote 
"J (yards Establish, 


We are proud of the birthplaces of our children, 
the grapes of Almaden. 


On our classic varietal wines, 
you will find the birthplaces of our 
children. The grapes of Almaden. 

For example, on our Pinot 
Chardonnay, you will see the 
name San Benito. And on our 
Cabernet Sauvignon—the name 
Monterey. These are among some 
of the finest wine-growing areas 



QAImad£n Vineyards, Inc. 1979 
San Jose. California 


in the world. And we are very 
proud to show their names on our 
labels. 

We invite you to enjoy the in¬ 
comparable quality this special 
care brings to our classic varietal 
wines. An incomparable quality 
you will find in our entire family 
of Almaden wines. 










by Herman Weiskopf 



Another 
pig roast 
for Iowa 

The Hawkeyes, who ate high on the hog 
at Ames, earned themselves a big party 


C ollege wrestling has moved out of 
low gear in recent years, much to 
the relief of the sport’s long-suffering 
fans. As a result, a record 67,874 of them 
roared their approval of the full-speed- 
ahead action during the six sessions of 
last week’s NCAA championships at 
Iowa State. Quite naturally, since the 
crowds consisted mostly of Iowans, most 


of them were also pleased with the con¬ 
tinuation of the power shift that has seen 
the fortunes of Oklahoma State and Okla¬ 
homa sag, while Iowa State’s and Iowa’s 
have been on the rise. 

During the first 30 NCAA tourna¬ 
ments, from 1928 through 1964, Okla¬ 
homa State won 22 times, Oklahoma five. 
Then, with the help of rules revisions, 
Iowa State took six titles between 1965 
and 1978. And at Ames last week on 
State’s home mat, Iowa, led by Bruce 
Kinseth, who pinned all five of his op¬ 
ponents in the 150-pound class, won for 
the fourth time in five years. 

For years there have been efforts to 
jazz up wrestling, give it more action and 
make it more appealing to spectators. An 
expert on this topic is Dale Thomas, the 
Oregon State coach, whose 412 dual¬ 
match victories are a collegiate high. 

“1 wrote my doctoral dissertation on 
the rules changes in wrestling,” Thomas 
said. “One important change was in 1940 
when a point system was brought in to 


settle each match. Until then, all bouts 
were decided by riding time, with the 
man who controlled his opponent long¬ 
er being the winner. The big thing in re¬ 
cent years has been to cut down on stall¬ 
ing by the wrestlers, which has always 
been the sport’s main problem.” 

It has become less and less of a 
problem during the ’70s. Today, if a wres¬ 
tler is not aggressive enough, the referee 
can warn, penalize and even disqualify 
him for stalling. A few people feel this 
has given excessive power to the referee. 
To be sure, there are still bugs to be 
worked out. 

Among those echoing Thomas’ opin¬ 
ion at Ames was Iowa State Coach Har¬ 
old Nichols. In 30 seasons, 25 with the 
Cyclones, Nichols has had 391 dual¬ 
match victories. 

“After we won our first nationals in 
’65, lots of'people commented that they 
were glad to see good basic wrestling take 
over,” Nichols said. The “good basic 
wrestling” Nichols taught was in contrast 
to the take-’em-down, let-’em-up tactics 
that had long been in vogue. Simply put, 
fans got more of a kick out of 9-7 bouts 
than 3-2 yawners and preferred seeing 
pins rather than lots of riding. 

Nichols, Thomas and others on the 
rules committee saw to it that stalling 
was forestalled. No longer can wrestlers 
consistently win by scoring a two-point 
takedown and letting their opponents get 
a one-point escape to set up another lake- 
down. Now they must rely on a wider 
range of maneuvers. 

“The rules against stalling have been 
around a long time,” Nichols said. “They 
just were not enforced. What we did was 
interpret the rules so officials and coach¬ 
es could see that stalling had to be called 
more and that that was the way wres¬ 
tling was meant to be.” 

Nichols was also largely responsible 
for ending the dominance of the Okla¬ 
homans by building a powerhouse at 
Iowa State. And now his No. 1 power¬ 
house, the fabled Dan Gable, is keeping 
the state of Iowa in the forefront. Gable, 
a 1972 Olympic gold medalist who won 
two NCAA titles while wrestling for 
continued 
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LESS “TAR” 
THAN ALL 
LEADING LONGS 


J 



And only L&M Long Lights 
give you the taste of 100% 
virgin lUDauco: ^ 


TASTE L&M LIGHTS. 0NLY8MG.“TAR.” 


’Based on Maxwell Report. 1977. 


Long Lights; 8 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, FTC Report (May 78). 


COMPARE 
L&M LONG LIGHTS 

MG. 

"TAR'' 

L&M Long Lights 8 
Winston Longs 19 
Winston Light 100s 13 
Benson & Hedges 100s 17 
Benson & Hedges 100s Lts. 11 
Marlboro 100s 17 
Marlboro Lights 100s 12 
Kent Golden Lights 100s 9 
Pall Mall Gold 100s 19 
Virginia Slims 16 
Merit 100s 11 
Vantage Longs 11 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thar Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Tour Health. 



























The Honda Prelude: 
a sports car for grown ups. 

Sports car. It may be the most abused term in the English language. 

To some, it’s a car that can accelerate away from a stoplight at blinding 
speed so that its neighbor is left to feel compromised and impotent. 

To others, a sports car is measured differently. The roofline should no 
exceed waist height. 

At Honda, as with all our endeavors, we see things a little more simply. A: 
evidence, we proudly introduce the Honda Prelude. 

We like to think of it as a sports car for grow n-ups. People who are real¬ 
istic about things like 55 mph speed limits and their personal comfort 
during a long trip. 

"Phis doesn’t mean that a sports car for grown-ups has to be sedate. 

For the performance minded, the Prelude has a new advanced 4-wheel 
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independent suspension system. Add to that our proven front-wheel 
drive, rack and pinion steering, I75lcc CVCC" engine and drive train and you 
have one of the most nimble Hondas we’ve ever made. 

But here’s the fun part. The Prelude is delivered with our version of a 
‘moonroof.” It’s really a power-operated tinted-glass sunroof. 

Then we’ve rethought the speedometer-tachometer and put them on the 
same axis. So both are larger and easier to read. 

Fhe AM/FM stereo radio (standard) is located closer to the driver so 
you select a station with the same ease you select a gear. Honda’s 5-speed 
stick shift is standard. Our manually-selected 2-speed Hondamatic 
is optional. 


Now the best part. Stop holding your breath, it’s all at a Honda price. 

We invite you to step inside a Honda Prelude. Once you get in, you may 
never want to get out. 

And isn’t that really what a sports car should be? ... EEE3EE 

We make it simple. 
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WRESTLING continued 


Nichols, has been the coach at Iowa for 
three years, but he is still revered in 
Ames, where a street has been named 
after him. Adding to his prestige was his 
team’s 19-0 record in dual matches this 
season and a triumph in the Big Ten 
championships, at which the Hawkeyes 
tied the record they set in 1978 by hav¬ 
ing six individual winners. 

“Some people told me we peaked too 
early,” Gable said. “But you can peak 
more than once.” 

The Hawkeyes were certain they could 
peak again at Ames, where they wanted 
to prove themselves not only by winning 
again, but also by winning big. At last 
year’s NCAAs they edged Iowa State by 
half a point, the narrowest margin in the 
history of the event—and they might not 
have achieved that had it not been for 
outside help. The assistance came from 
J. Carl Guymon of The Daily Oklaho¬ 
man, who caught a one-point error in 
the official scoring on the first day. 

There was something else the Hawk- 
eyes felt they had to accomplish at Ames. 
As Gable said, “If we don’t have any in¬ 
dividual champs, it’ll take the edge off 
our team victory.” The reason for this 
concern also goes back to last year, when 
Iowa became the first NCAA champion 
without a first-place finisher. 

As soon as last week’s wrestling 
began—with 351 competitors from 125 
schools—it was apparent that it would 
be one of the liveliest of tournaments. 
Aware that they could be penalized 
heavily for stalling, the contestants 
waged furious battles. More than that, 
they exerted extra effort to pick up 
precious added points and fractions. In 
the past few years rules have provided 
for bonus points by awarding a full 
point for a pin, three-quarters of a point 
for a superior decision (winning by 12 
or more points) and half a point for a 
major decision (winning by between 
eight and 11 points). 

Most dynamic of all were the Hawk- 
eyes, who won 16 of 17 bouts in Thurs¬ 
day’s first two rounds. Their only loser 
was heavyweight John Bowlsby. a three¬ 
time NCAA place winner, who was 
pinned. Wisconsin kept early pressure on 
Iowa and briefly led 13-12 on the first 
day. From there on, however, the Hawk- 
eyes stormed through the field. When the 
tournament was over, Iowa had won 31 
of 38 bouts, 13 by falls, two by superior 
margins and seven by major decisions. 

continued 
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WRESTLING continued 


See that 

your new GM car 
sounds as good 
as it looks. 





automotive 

sound specialists have spent 
years designing Delco-GM 
sound systems specifically for 
new GM cars. Result: an 
ear-pleasing sound—the 
"Delco-GM sound.” A sound 
quality that is simply 
sensational. 

So when it's time to order 
that beautiful new GM car, 
specify —by name —a 
Delco-GM sound system. 

See your Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac 
dealer for model availability 
of Delco-GM sound systems. 

Your new GM car and 
Delco-GM sound systems— 
made for each other. 


Also two individual titles. All of this gave 
the Hawkeyes 12214 points, 34% more 
than runner-up Iowa State. 

Lehigh, which qualified only five men 
for the tournament, was third with 69% 
points and also had two champions, Mark 
Lieberman, who won at 177 pounds for 
the second straight time, and 134-pound¬ 
er Darryl Burley, the first freshman ti- 
tlist since 1973. Lieberman was leading 
7-0 when his opponent was disqualified 
for stalling, the first such ruling in the 
NCAAs. Burley was a 9-7 victor over 
Iowa State’s Mike Land, who won last 
season at 126 pounds and had an 84- 
match winning streak going, the longest 
in the country. Oklahoma State wound 
up sixth, equaling its worst showing, and 
Oklahoma finished ninth. 

“Now we’re going to celebrate the 
same way we did last year, by having a 
pig roast at Jim Tucker’s farm back 
home,” said J. Robinson, an assistant 
coach at Iowa. “Tucker is a big Iowa sup¬ 
porter. Last year Gable dug the pit for 
the roast and he’ll probably do it again 
because he always likes to do the hard 
work. Bowlsby will probably be the chef 
again. After he got pinned, he was really 
down, but the kids on the team did all 
they could to make him feel better. 

“This team is closer knit than any 
we’ve had,” Robinson said. “It’s like a 
fraternity. There’s also a looseness that 
keeps the kids going. If anyone gets too 
high on himself, the others cut him down 
to where he belongs. You need that kind 
of closeness and attitude because every¬ 
one on our team works out all year round 
and there gets to be a lot of physical and 
mental strain.” 

“So much of wrestling is mental,” 
Gable said. “My kids are so tough 
mentally. Being mentally tough means 
battling from beginning to end. I think I 
generate that attitude in the kids because 
I don’t think they’ve ever seen me quit 
at anything. 

“I still work out with the kids a lot, 
but I have to watch out for Kinseth. If 1 
don’t wrestle him smart and make him 
wear himself down, he’ll run me into the 
ground. He just keeps going and going.” 

Kinseth kept up his non-stop ways at 
Ames, and his five pins got him the 
Outstanding Wrestler award. 

“The reason I can go, go, go is be¬ 
cause I’m in really good condition,” 
Kinseth said. “I beat a lot of guys be¬ 
cause I keep coming at ’em. I’m not the 


most polished wrestler, or the strongest, 
but I wear people down. The first time 1 
went to a wrestling camp was when 
1 was in ninth grade. Gable was there. I 
saw how he never let up on the mat and 
I decided to model myself after him. At 
practice, I get myself as tired as I can 
and then I push myself more. Then, af¬ 
ter the other guys have left, I like to stay 
and work more with Gable.” 

All that work paid off. Kinseth closed 
out his career by becoming the first since 
Gable in 1969 to pin his way through the 
NCAAs. That gave Kinseth falls in his 
last nine bouts, including all four of his 
matches at the Big Ten championships. 

Iowa’s second champion was sopho¬ 
more Randy Lewis. Like many of the 
Hawkeyes, Lewis enrolled at Iowa large¬ 
ly because of Gable. 

“He’s my hero,” Lewis said. “I like 
his style of wrestling.” 

Lewis made his—and Kinseth’s and 
Gable’s—style pay off with a rousing 
20-14 victory in the 126-pound final in 
which he scored half his points in the 
third (final) period of the eight-minute 
match. There were a lot of other fast- 
paced bouts on Saturday night, with an 
average of about 20 points being scored 
in the six that were settled by decisions. 

Gene Mills of Syracuse, like Lewis, fin¬ 
ished strong, piling up eight points in the 
last period as he took the 118-pound title 
with a 16-13 decision. For the second 
year in a row the winner at 142 pounds 
was Oregon State’s Dan Hicks, this time 
on a referee’s decision. Kelly Ward of 
Iowa State won 7-2 at 158 pounds. Mark 
Churella of Michigan, who finished first 
at 150 pounds last year, moved up two 
weights to 167 and won on a pin. The 
winner by a 12-5 decision at 190 pounds 
was Oklahoma State’s Eric Wais. And, 
despite being outweighed by about 100 
pounds, Fred Bohna of UCLA took the 
heavyweight championship with a 9-5 
victory over 325-pound Dave Klemm of 
Eastern Illinois, who had pinned bis first 
four opponents. 

Among the fans in Ames last week was 
Harold Higgins of Traer, Iowa, who com¬ 
peted for Iowa State in the first NCAA 
tournament in 1928. “That was rigid here 
in Ames,” Higgins recalled. “I lost a 21- 
minute match at 115 pounds to Harold 
DeMarsh. After we were all even on rid¬ 
ing time after the first 15 minutes, we 
went another six minutes of overtime.” 

So much for the good old days. end 
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STANDARD: Four-foot-wide 
hatch. 



STANDARD: Fold-down rear seat 

with over 27 cu. ft. of cargo space, transmission, color-keyed instrument panel. 



NEW STANDARD: Tinted 
glass. 


STANDARD: Bumper rub 
strips, front and rear. 


NEW STANDARD: AM radio. 


NEW STANDARD: Sport 
steering wheel. 



NEW STANDARD: Body side moldings. STANDARD: White-stripe STANDARD: Cut-pile carpeting. NEW STANDARD: Newly designed 
tires and wheel covers. high-back bucket seats. 


CHEVY MONZA. 

More car. More kicks. 
Just $3960. 



•$3960 is the Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price for this 79 Chevy Monza 2+2 Hatchback, including dealer prep. Tax. license, destination charges and available equipment 
extra. Available Sport mirrors (shown) $40 extra. Monza is more car and more kicks, based on a comparison of 78 Monza features with features now standard 
equipment on 79 Monza. Talk to your Chevy dealer about buying or leasing a sporty new Monza, and get more car and more kicks. 
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Did Mike McTigue really beat Battling Siki for the world title on that fateful 
St. Patrick’s Day? Here, after 56 years, is the true story of what happened 
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McTISLE 

continued 
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ardly anyone ever worked 
harder than Mike McTigue for 
so little acclaim. He started fighting in 
1909, but there are no records of his bouts 
before 1914. In the 10 years after that, he 
won 64 fights, 49 of them by knockout— 
only to become known as a boxer who 
lacked a punch. Although the record 
books list his weight at 175 pounds, he 
was closer to 165 through most of his ca¬ 
reer, in the days when weight divisions 
were more casually determined. He de¬ 
feated almost every first-rate middle¬ 
weight and light-heavyweight of the day, 
yet fame eluded him, even in his native 
Ireland. In Dublin recently, Paddy Mas- 
terson, 84, the dean of Irish fans, said, 
“McTigue was a niddy-noddy man. He’d 
hit and git away, d’ye know what I mean? 
He was more of a dogmatical fighter.” 

On March 17, 1923. in the La Scala 
Theatre in Dublin, McTigue won the 
light-heavyweight championship of the 
world. He won it in a 20-round fight with 
Battling Siki, who had taken the title from 
Georges Carpentier in Paris six months 
earlier. Questions about the fight with 
Siki have persisted ever since. 

Why had a 26-year-old black from 
French West Africa agreed to fight an 
Irishman in Dublin on St. Patrick’s Day? 
Didn’t he know it was a national hol¬ 
iday? One of the legends surrounding the 
fight is that when Siki knocked McTigue 
down, the referee leaned over McTigue 
and counted slowly, “ONE!” adding in 
a whisper, “For God’s sake, Mike, re¬ 


member you’re from County Clare! 
TWO! Mike, your old father is out there 
watching you! THREE!” and so on until 
McTigue eventually struggled to his feet 
and went on to be awarded the decision. 

All false. There were no knockdowns 
in the fight. There was no long count 
and no whispering referee. There was a 
newsreel camera at ringside, and the film 
of the McTigue-Siki fight recently sur¬ 
faced after more than half a century. 
While the film was crudely edited, it 
shows that the Siki-McTigue fight was 
scrupulously staged, cleanly fought and 
overseen with professional competence. 
The rightness of the decision remains in 
dispute, however. Most of those who 
have seen the film feel that Siki was 
robbed. 

As seen now, the flickering figures pro¬ 
jected on the screen evoke a sense of fan¬ 
tasy, a nightmare of endless pursuit and 
unresolved conflict and an air of violence 
that seems to vanish just when it becomes 
most violent. The late Carpentier, who 
was at ringside, remarked, “The fight was 
one of the most extraordinary I have ever 
seen. There was something uncanny 
about it.” 

For McTigue, the fight was a psycho¬ 
logical ordeal. His strength—and ulti¬ 
mately his weakness—was his dignity, re¬ 
flecting the pride of a craftsman in the 
ring. “There wasn’t a blemish on the 
man,” says John Coughlan of Dublin, 
who was McTigue’s driver on a visit to 
his native County Clare. “You’d never 
think he was a fighter. He was the type 
of a good businessman, by his looks.” 

McTigue had the poise of a dedicated 
professional and an aura of composure 
that went with his even temper. Siki was 
a muscular and superbly conditioned 
brawler with undisciplined power; when 
they met they were like vying embod¬ 
iments of separate worlds. 

Nowadays, if you ask about McTigue 
in the countryside of western Ireland 
where he grew up, you do not hear about 
any fighting in his youth. You hear about 
his good-heartedness, his strong family 
feeling, his good sense and especially his 
training. McTigue was a fanatic on fit¬ 
ness as a boy, strong enough to work as 
a blacksmith when he was 16 years old. 

Michael Francis McTigue was born in 
1892 in Kilnamona, a small parish about 
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five miles from Ennis, the biggest city in 
Clare. His father was a stonemason 
whose size and strength had won him 
the title of “kippen,” or bully boy, the 
keeper of the peace. A farmer, he leased 
some 30 acres, as had his father and 
grandfather before him, in a mile-wide 
valley. It is weirdly empty country. Long 
stone fences slant up the low hills, and 
the farmhouses are so far apart that the 
region seems uninhabited. The neighbor¬ 
hood was even emptier in McTigue’s boy¬ 
hood. This part of Ireland was partic¬ 
ularly devastated by the potato famine 
of 1845; when McTigue was growing up, 
about 14,000 residents of Clare moved 
out every decade, most of them to New 
York and Boston. 

The thatched-roof cottage where Mc¬ 


Tigue and his 11 brothers and sisters grew 
up has been torn down, and only the 
stones remain, but behind the site there 
is still the hilltop pasture, the size of a 
football field, where McTigue trained. He 
was a track star, a sprinter and high jump¬ 
er, remembered now because he trained 
every day in that pasture. In his early 
teens, McTigue won the high jump in a 
meet between the six counties of south¬ 
ern Ireland; no one recalls the height. 

The McTigues and their cousins, the 
Rynnes and the Murphys, were stars in 
the Gaelic Athletic Association, a chap¬ 
ter of which was formed in Kilnamona in 
1884. “They were big, fine-looking fel¬ 
lows,” says Joe Breen, a nephew of Mike 
McTigue. “Regarding sportsmanship, 
they could not be surpassed.” They were 


in any sport that was national—hurling, 
cross-country running, cycling, fishing, 
hunting—national meaning Irish, or any 
sport not invented by the English. 

“We coursed hares,” says Tom Mc¬ 
Tigue, Mike’s younger brother, a ruddy- 
cheeked, square-shouldered man whose 
care with his recollections makes you 
think of a judge delivering an opinion. 
“You got half a crown for a hare and 
one and sixpence for a rabbit. There were 
lots of hares in those days, but in that roll¬ 
ing country it wasn’t easy to get at them. 
As soon as you loosed the dogs, the hares 
would go for the tops of the hills, and 
once they were there they were gone; the 
dogs couldn’t get to them. Mike didn’t 
care much for the dogs. He liked to hunt, 
shooting wild ducks and wild geese and 
continued 
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McTISUE 

continued 



fishing in the lakes and up the river.” 

George Gardner, who held the world 
light-heavyweight championship for five 
months in 1903, until he lost it to Bob 
Fitzsimmons, was born in Lisdoonvarna, 
a few miles from Kilnamona, but Mike 
McTigue apparently had no interest in 
professional fighting. Did he have any 
fights at all? 

“When the British ruled Ireland,” 
Tom McTigue begins, “and when the 
people couldn’t pay the rent, the British 
would set up sentry boxes in front of the 
farms. The lads would harass the sen¬ 
tries, and that was a cause of a lot of trou¬ 
ble. One of the reasons Mike had to leave 
Ireland was that he hit one of the sen¬ 
tries with a rock. He had to appear in 
court in Limerick city because of it. And 
there it was that a friend of his, Pat Hag¬ 
gerty, was shot at. And Mike was in a 
fight because of that. It was with a fel¬ 
low by the name of ... the fellow that 
fired the shot. But I can’t remember his 
name.” 

He pauses for a full minute. "No, I 


can’t remember it. But Mike went to Eng¬ 
land in 1910, and then to New York in 
1912. He got a job in a packinghouse, lift¬ 
ing sides of beef. It was heavy work. 1 
did that too, later on. Mike got into fight¬ 
ing on that job. He had a fight with a 
man at the packing plant, a big man, and 
Mike put him away. Someone saw that 
fight and said to Mike, ‘You should be 
in the ring.’ ” 

Siki was born Sept. 16, 1897, in a fishing 
village outside of St. Louis, the capital 
of Senegal. At 10, he was one of the boys 
who dived for coins tossed by passen¬ 
gers on the ships in the harbor. He was a 
good diver and a show-off; people re¬ 
membered him. 

Then Siki suddenly turned up in a vil¬ 
la on the French Riviera, adopted, ac¬ 
cording to one legend, by a French ac¬ 
tress and singer. One story is that the 
actress took him from Senegal to France, 
where she dressed him up in a little green 
uniform and kept him in her service. An¬ 
other story is that he signed on as a sea¬ 


man, jumped ship and was stranded in 
Marseilles. In any case, he had lived on 
the Riviera, and learned to read and 
write. He had been adopted and given 
the legal name of Louis Phal. 

When the actress died, so the one sto¬ 
ry goes, Siki worked as a busboy in re¬ 
sort hotels, and then began fighting in a 
fair that went from one small town to an¬ 
other. 

Richard West, a writer for the Lon¬ 
don Spectator , recently found a new 
source of information about Siki in Ro¬ 
land Diagne of St. Louis, who had known 
Siki in his own childhood. Unlike other 
blacks in French Africa, the Senegalese 
were French citizens. Blaise Diagne. Ro¬ 
land’s father, was the first African elect¬ 
ed to the French Chamber of Deputies. 
At the start of World War 1. Blaise 
Diagne led a drive to recruit Senegalese 
residing in France into the French Army. 
Siki was one of these recruits, and Diagne 
became his friend and benefactor. 

Siki became a war hero: he was 
wounded, and won both the Croix de 
Guerre and the Medaille Militaire. He 
also participated in some army boxing 
matches. After the war, he was a street 
sweeper in Paris until a chance to fight 
professionally came along. Siki’s odd, 
plunging style, his exotic background, his 
heroic war record and his recklessness 
made him a sensation and the darling of 
the intellectuals. 

Siki knocked out a series of unknowns 
in half the countries of Europe before 
the boxing world took him seriously. He 
was a born actor—he even appeared in 
a film made in Paris—and he was some¬ 
thing of a clown between fights. He pa¬ 
raded through Montmartre carrying a pet 
monkey on his shoulder and leading a 
lion cub on a leash. The animals were 
supplied by admirers to emphasize his 
African heritage. He drank heavily and 
wined and dined his friends. “Do not be 
alarmed,” wrote George Bernard Shaw, 
who had been an amateur boxer in his 
youth and was considered a shrewd com¬ 
mentator on prizefighting. “Siki will not 
assume the title of Emperor of Senegal 
and march on Paris.” 

Siki’s stock-in-trade was his concen¬ 
trated menace. He shot into action with 
his head down and his arms flailing in tor¬ 
rential attacks that were particularly ef¬ 
fective because he could keep them going 
continued 
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for so long. He won 44 of his 48 record¬ 
ed fights before he met McTigue, 20 by 
knockout. But it was Siki’s potential pow¬ 
er rather than his actual achievements 
that fired the imagination of his follow¬ 
ers. Could he beat Jack Dempsey? Siki 
was described floridly as an uncorrupted 
natural man, a primitive force from the 
jungle whose strength and instinctive 
hunting spirit shattered the skills of fight¬ 
ers from an overcivilized Europe. 

Shaw, whose novel Cashel Byron’s 
Profession was about prizefighting, dis¬ 
missed such speculations. “Siki has all 
the negro qualities as a pugilist,” he 
wrote, “toughness about the head, trick¬ 
iness and speed on his feet (much clev¬ 
erer and quicker than Carpentier) and 


the characteristic negro combination of 
romantic pluck and good humor.” It was 
hard to say how much of Siki’s menac¬ 
ing air was genuine and how much of it 
was cultivated to intimidate his oppo¬ 
nents. He could laugh at himself and 
often seemed amused at his reputation 
for violence. Nat Fleischer, the late ed¬ 
itor and publisher of The Ring magazine, 
told a story of Siki singing Yes, We Have 
No Bananas as he handed out bananas 
to surprised passersby in the street. Flei¬ 
scher noted that Siki sang very well. 

McTigue’s slow, conscientious climb to 
the top ranks began when he was 17. His 
first recorded professional fight was with 
one Happy Howard in 1914. Later in his 


career, Howard was good enough to last 
10 rounds with Harry Greb at a time 
when the “Human Windmill” was tak¬ 
ing on contenders of Howard’s stature 
at the rate of one a week. McTigue lost 
to Howard on a foul, one of only two 
such defeats in his 146 fights. But then, 
starting in 1915, when he was 22, Mc¬ 
Tigue had 39 bouts in two years, win¬ 
ning 25 by knockout. The merits of those 
opponents are hard to determine; the 
only thing known about most of them is 
that he knocked them out. 

Perhaps weary of the action, McTigue ^ 
slowed his pace and became the boxing 
instructor of the New York Athletic 
Club. In 17 fights from 1917 through 
1919, his style became fixed. He would 
keep out of harm’s way in the early 
rounds, landing an occasional long left 
jab while waiting for the chance to get 
in a finalizing right at close range. If the 
opportunity came, he changed instantly 
into a flat-footed slugger, either scoring 
a knockout or impressively piling up 
points. Still, if an opening didn’t appear, 
McTigue didn’t force it, and he remained 
untroubled by the booing that followed. 

It is hard to judge old-time boxing rec¬ 
ords, because New York, among several 
other states, had a “no decision” law to 
discourage betting on fights. Not that it 
worked; fans continued to bet, paying off 
according to newspaper accounts, in 
which the sportswriter determined the 
winner. In 99 recorded fights before Mc¬ 
Tigue met Siki, no less than 31 were such 
no-decision affairs. Despite his impres¬ 
sive record, fame continued to elude him. 

McTigue remained undisturbed. His 
style matched his manner. He was on 
friendly terms with the celebrities who 
made up much of the membership of the 
New York Athletic Club—politicians, 
promoters, writers and actors with sports 
interests, socialites and financiers who 
admired his skill as a boxer and his easy 
social presence. 

Among McTigue's most memorable 
fights was one with Battling Ortega in 
Boston in 1919, for which he was paid 
$700, his biggest purse in six years as a 
pro. Ortega tore into McTigue with a vi¬ 
olence that shattered McTigue’s defen¬ 
sive skill. The Irishman later recalled 
being almost insensible in the early 
rounds. But he kept, going like an au¬ 
tomaton and Ortega could not knock him 
continued 
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ITALIANS BELIEVE IF YOU HAVE TO TRADE IN A CAR 
EVERY FEW YEARS, ITS LIKE RENTING, NOT OWNING. 



V Trading in a car every few years is practically 
unheard of in Italy. Because, practically 
speaking, it’s not an economical thing to 
do. That’s why Strada is styled to 
still look stylish when your children 
are ready to drive it. 

STRADA. AN ECONOMY CAR 
MADE TO LAST. 

Strada has "a look distinctly its 
own,” as Road & Track describes 
it. Proud, sculptured, beautifully 
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to last. 
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out. By the 12th, and final, round, Mc- 
Tigue’s head had cleared, however, and 
when Ortega launched a final wild drive, 
McTigue floored him three times to end 
the fight. 

Then there was his fight with Gene 
Brosseau in 1920 in Halifax for the mid¬ 
dleweight championship of Canada. A 
news report described McTigue merely 
as “the boxing instructor of the New 
York Athletic Club.” McTigue boxed 
with his usual unaggressive mastery un¬ 
til the fifth round. Then, when Brosseau 
was momentarily cornered, McTigue 
landed several straight lefts and knocked 
Brosseau out with a short right. 

In a 12-round bout with Panama Joe 
Gans on Sept. 5, 1921, an apparently 
beaten McTigue came back so strongly 
in the last rounds that the newspapers de¬ 
clared it a draw. Gans previously had 
knocked out Tiger Flowers, who went on 
to become the middleweight champion; 
it was the first defeat in Flowers’ career. 

McTigue defeated Tommy Robson, 
now forgotten, but then noted for hav¬ 
ing beaten Johnny Wilson when Wilson 
was on his way to the middleweight ti¬ 
tle, and also for having beaten Jack De¬ 
laney before he became light-heavy¬ 
weight champ. McTigue’s fight with Lou 
Bogash in March of 1922 was a draw; 
three months later Bogash beat Mickey 
Walker, before he became the welter¬ 
weight and middleweight champ. And 
that was McTigue’s strange negative vir¬ 
tue: people who could go in the ring and 
beat better fighters than McTigue 
couldn’t beat him. 

A writer in The Irish Press reported 
to the folks back in Ireland that McTigue 
lived quietly with his wife and two daugh¬ 
ters in a Long Island suburb and enjoyed 
a fine reputation as a clean fighter in the 
mob-infested ’20s. McTigue was a gen¬ 
tleman—temperate, patient and sociable, 
but altogether independent. He was in¬ 
variably polite and civilized, said The 
Irish Press; he had a round boyish face, 
“smiled easily, spoke quietly, dressed im¬ 
maculately.” He expected other people 
to act politely also, which was scarcely 
the most appropriate attitude for a fight 
with Battling Siki. 

Fifty-five thousand spectators appeared 
at the new velodrome in Paris in the fall 
of 1922 for the Carpentier-Siki light- 
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heavyweight title fight, the biggest crowd 
in European boxing history. In the first 
two rounds Carpentier flicked punches 
to the head, and at one point Siki dropped 
to one knee, although he was up before 
a count could begin. George Bernard 
Shaw wrote that any white pugilist would 
have been down and out half a dozen 
times from the blows that Carpentier 
landed, “but they did not worry Siki for 
a moment.” In the third round, Siki was 
down for a count of seven. What hap¬ 
pened after that led to one of the most 
cloudy of fight controversies. One ac¬ 
count is that Siki leaped to his feet and 
shot across the ring with the terrific ac¬ 
celeration that marked his rushes and 
landed a blow to the chin of Carpentier. 
A review of that film shows that both 
fighters at this point were trading hard 
punches to the head. One writer noted 
that the crowd “suddenly realized that 
uncontrollable forces had broken loose.” 
Siki battered Carpentier with nonstop, 


roundhouse punches. Midway through 
the sixth round Carpentier was knocked 
out. As he was falling, one of his legs be¬ 
came entangled with Siki’s. Carpentier 
lay unconscious and was later taken by 
ambulance to a hospital. In the hysteria 
of the moment, the referee ruled that Siki 
had tripped Carpentier illegally and 
awarded the fight to Carpentier. An hour 
later, the judges reversed this preposter¬ 
ous decision and declared Siki the light- 
heavyweight champion of the world. 

McTigue was on a liner in the mid-At¬ 
lantic, bound for France to arrange a title 
fight with Carpentier, when the wireless 
crackled with the stunning news of Siki’s 
victory. So McTigue went to England in¬ 
stead, where he had four warmup bouts 
in four months to prepare for the Siki 
match on which he had now set his sights. 
Two of these bouts impressed British ob¬ 
servers: McTigue knocked out Johnny 
Basham, an enormously popular former 
middleweight champion of Britain, and 


then knocked out Harry Reeve in the 
third round, less time than Siki had re¬ 
quired when he fought Reeve. 

But the problems of lining up a fight 
with Siki seemed almost insoluble. Al¬ 
though Siki announced that he had re¬ 
formed and was going to behave like a 
world champion—a resolve that lasted 
only about 24 hours—the main problem 
was that he wanted to fight Dempsey for 
the heavyweight title. But at the same 
time, Siki was suspended from fighting 
in France. He had acted as a second for 
another fighter, a friend, and had 
punched the opposing fighter’s manager. 
Having already gone through most of his 
winnings—something that happened af¬ 
ter most of his fights—Siki was broke. 
He went to his old friend Blaise Diagne, 
then a French Cabinet minister. 

Siki told Diagne that the Carpentier 
fight had been fixed and that he had dou¬ 
ble-crossed the fixers. His manager and 
Carpentier’s manager had agreed that 
continued 
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Siki was to be knocked out in the fourth 
round, Siki said. In the first round, he 
was to drop to one knee as a signal to Car- 
pentier; in the third he was to take a long 
count to make a prearranged fourth- 
round knockout look good. But Siki said 
the enormous crowd, his following—and 
his shame as the count was tolled—made 
it impossible for him to go through with 
the frame-up. 

Diagne was outraged. He repeated 
Siki's story in the Chamber of Deputies 
and demanded an official investigation. 
Siki, he said, was merely an uneducated, 
childlike native preyed upon and swin¬ 
dled. a symbol of the blacks of French Af¬ 
rica. Carpentier’s apparent connivance in 
the plot became an international scan¬ 
dal, but no action was taken against him. 
As for Siki, who remained suspended in 
France, he needed not only a stirring vic¬ 
tory to clear his name, but he also need¬ 
ed money. 

I ad Ray was not a fight promot¬ 

er. He was a wealthy Dublin 
sportsman who spent much of 
his time riding to the hounds and train¬ 
ing a few racehorses on his farm. In this 
last pursuit he was not notably success¬ 
ful; his best horse, Odd Cat, finished third 
in an Irish Grand National. Lad Ray was 
a cosmopolitan, a linguist, a gambler and 
a lover of drama—and also was a most 
unusual character in the Ireland of his 
time: staging a world championship fight 
in Dublin on St. Patrick’s Day was a bold 
promotional stroke. The likes of John L. 
Sullivan and Jack Johnson had been seen 
from time to time in exhibitions at the 
old Rotunda in Dublin, and local pro¬ 
moters had occasionally staged profes¬ 
sional fights there, but these were of lit¬ 
tle consequence; the winner was lucky 
to get a couple of quid. Unlike English 
upper-class sportsmen. Irish gentlemen 
had nothing to do with the fights. “If 
you mentioned boxing," says Paddy Mas- 
terson, “you were a blackguard.” But Lad 
Ray was unconventional, and he thought 
the time had come to stir things up in 
Dublin. 

In this he differed from the author¬ 
ities of the newly established Free State, 
who thought the fight might provoke the 
worst riot in Dublin history. Not because 
it w'ould pit a black man against an Irish¬ 
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man; that had nothing to do with it. The 
reason was that the fight would draw a 
great crowd, and supporters of the Free 
State and supporters of the Republic 
would come to blows and gunfire. How¬ 
ever, Lad Ray felt that in the excitement 
of the fight, political differences would 
be laid aside. 

In addition to not being able to fight 
in France, Siki had been refused permis¬ 
sion to box in England. A proposed 
match between Siki and the heavyweight 
champion of England, Joe Beckett, had 
been disallowed by the Home Office be¬ 
cause “In bouts between men of color 
and white men, the temperaments of the 
contestants are not comparable, and, 
moreover, all sorts of passions are 
aroused.” At first, Siki was reluctant to 
fight in Ireland, but he agreed when he 
was allowed to pick the referee; he chose 
a highly respected Englishman named 
Jack Smith. 

In Dublin, Siki trained hard. He was 
quartered in the old Claremont Hotel 
outside the city, and jogged eight miles 
daily to work out in the Rotunda. For six¬ 
pence, the locals could watch him spar, 
“puffing and snorting so loud you could 
hear him way over on O’Connell Street.” 
Blacks were rarely seen in Dublin in 
1923, and Siki was an intimidating fig¬ 
ure, “strong as a bull and as lithe and 
fierce as a black panther,” said The 
Sporting Life. But he seemed uneasy. 
When he rode down O’Connell Street 
with a cheetah on a chain on the roof of 
his taxi, his showmanship was obviously 
out of place. O’Connell Street was a 
waste of shattered glass after the shell¬ 
ing of Republican strongholds. 

Eamon de Valera, the president of the 
shadowy Republic of Ireland, was in 
Dublin at the time. When the Irish Free 
State was established by treaty with Eng¬ 
land in 1922, Republicans under De Va¬ 
lera had refused any settlement less than 
a united Ireland and complete indepen¬ 
dence, and the civil war that followed be¬ 
tween the Republicans and the Free Stat¬ 
ers. who held less uncompromising 
views, was now in its final phase. To De 
Valera, the prospect of a great public 
spectacle in the midst of the country’s 
suffering was intolerable. That it should 
be held on St. Patrick's Day seemed es¬ 
pecially inappropriate; he was fond of the 
old saying that on St. Patrick's Day there 


was a trout in every pool, a nest in every 
tree, and a heifer in every paddock in 
Ireland. 

De Valera’s government ordered the 
fight stopped. Both sides in the civil war 
opposed it. But when Lad Ray opened 
the doors of the La Scala Theatre at six 
o’clock, on schedule, the government 
backed down. A double line of soldiers 
ringed the area. The fans were searched 
when they went inside, and once there 
they could not get back out. There were 
3,000 seats—SI. 10 for ringside—and the 
fans straggled in one by one. the last ar¬ 
riving at 8:30, just before the main event. 

Outside, the crowd grew steadily. The 
magnificent old theater was on O’Connell 
Street next to the Post Office, the scene 
of the main fighting in the Easter Rising 
of 1916. The entrance to the theater was 
on narrow Prince’s Street beside the Post 
Office, but the crowd overflowed the side 
street and packed the wide expanse of 
O’Connell Street itself. By the time the 
preliminaries were over, hundreds of 
men were jammed shoulder to shoulder 
in a dark mass under the dim street lamps. 
Republicans and Free Staters alike, si¬ 
lently gathering in a city where all public 
assemblies had long been prohibited. Just 
before the fight began, a bomb exploded 
in a nearby building. It shook the theater, 
breaking windows and injuring two chil¬ 
dren. But it was a minor explosion, con¬ 
sidering the threats that the roof of the La 
Scala was to be blown sky-high. 

Siki and McTigue entered the ring at 
8:15. McTigue looked pale and thin 
and unprepossessing compared to Siki. 
Through the first six rounds, while the 
rest of the audience sat in relative silence, 
the multitude of sportswriters, represent¬ 
ing the major newspapers of London, 
Paris and New York, in addition to ev¬ 
ery Irish daily, were preoccupied with 
finding different ways of saying that Mc¬ 
Tigue was on the run. “Siki dashed to 
the attack. McTigue was entirely on the 
defensive, obviously weighing his man 
and taking no chances” (The Irish 
Times). “Round 2 was a repetition of the 
first. Siki tried hard for a knockout” (The 
New York Times). “Round 3: Siki drove 
McTigue to his corner, where he landed 
a left flush to the face” (Clare Cham¬ 
pion). Round 4: “Siki landed twice on 
the body and head” (The Irish Times). 
“Siki was obviously puzzled by Mc- 
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Tigue’s defense” (The New York Times). 

The fight film, spotty and unclear as 
much of it is, gives a far more vivid ac¬ 
count despite the fact that it compresses 
two rounds into one until rounds 19 and 
20. McTigue walked slowly to the center 
of the ring, arms extended, showing no 
eagerness to get things started. Siki 
touched McTigue’s outstretched gloves 
and then—as though suddenly remem¬ 
bering where he was—propelled himself 
at McTigue in a headlong rush. He swung 
wildly, driving McTigue into the ropes 
and almost through them. McTigue side¬ 
stepped. Siki ran at him again, head low¬ 
ered, swinging hard. “McTigue dodged 
a dangerous-looking swing which, had it 
found its billet, would have ended the 
matter then and there” (Clare Champi¬ 
on). Having missed, Siki again drove Mc¬ 
Tigue to the ropes, but again McTigue 
got away. 

Through the first six rounds McTigue 
endured perhaps the worst humiliation 
of his professional life. A knockout—and 
it seemed only a question of time before 
one was coming—would have been eas¬ 
ier to bear than the ignominy he had to 
suffer. The strategy that had sustained 
him through 99 fights was plainly not 
working; he could not jab and get out of 
the way because Siki was always on him 
in an inelegant onslaught of collisions and 
flailing arms. 

What was lost in the violence was Mc¬ 
Tigue’s dignity; looking at the film, one 
is reminded of Buster Keaton in Battling 
Butler, a rich boy accidentally matched 
against the champion of the world, look¬ 
ing as surprised as some innocent by¬ 
stander who has been attacked by a ruf¬ 
fian in the street. 

“Siki was obviously puzzled by Mc¬ 
Tigue’s defense and started to look hope¬ 
lessly for the Irishman” (The New York 
Times). Time and again McTigue was 
pinned against the ropes. Siki closed in, 
right arm cocked, like a woodchopper, 
and McTigue bolted and ran around the 
ring. Siki ran after him, trying to hit him 
-in the back. “McTigue was compelling 
the black to follow him around the ring” 
(The Irish Times). 

In the sixth, the Irishman at last hand¬ 
ed a solid right. He continued his new¬ 
found aggression in the seventh, a round 
that a viewer of the film might award to 
McTigue. By the eighth round, however. 


Siki was on the attack again. He began 
stalking McTigue, waiting for the chance 
to get in the one blow needed to end it 
(he later said he believed he already had 
the fight won). The camera caught some 
eerie instances that the reporters did not 
mention, though The Sporting Life com¬ 
pared Siki to a panther, “striking out 
fiercely anywhere and everywhere.” At 
one point, Siki bent double, almost slith¬ 
ering across the ring, suddenly springing 
erect dose to McTigue and swinging with 
both hands. “I thought he had dropped 
to all fours and crawled across the ring 
and jumped to his feet,” said William 
Blackburn in Dublin the other day, re¬ 
membering that chilling moment. 

But Siki kept missing, and McTigue 
landed occasional jabs to the head. Ac¬ 
cording to one account, the crowd began 
to yell, “Hit him, Mike! Hit him!” Even 
the silent film’s brief glimpses of the au¬ 
dience show a quickening of interest that 
was lacking in the early rounds. In the 
10th, when Siki began a cautious spar¬ 
ring, McTigue landed a right-left-right 
combination that jolted Siki. Yet when 
McTigue tried to fight toe to toe with 
Siki in the 11th, a hard right cut a gash 
over his left eye, which began to bleed 
freely. 

Siki now returned to his headlong 
rushes, with McTigue concentrating on 
keeping out of the way. In the 14th. Siki 
clinched for the first time. In the next 
round, Siki reopened the cut over Mc¬ 
Tigue’s eye with a long left, but he also 
took a right to the jaw that stopped him 
in his tracks. 

Though it is tricky to judge from the 
edited film, three of the last five rounds 
appear to be McTigue’s. Siki’s desperate 
attempts for a knockout, given his scythe¬ 
like swingSv left him open to counter¬ 
punches. In the combined 17th and 18th 
rounds, McTigue, no longer backing 
away, ducked several swings and landed 
solid rights and lefts to the head, appar¬ 
ently astonished that Siki remained up¬ 
right. Several times he shoved Siki into 
the ropes. In the 19th, Siki landed a pow¬ 
erful right to the jaw as McTigue twisted 
away and ran. 

Reports of the fight said the crowd fell 
silent before the 20th round. The sec¬ 
onds ticked away in a hush of expec¬ 
tancy. Siki was unmarked; McTigue had 
a bloody forehead, a swollen mouth and 


bruised cheeks. At the bell, Siki typical¬ 
ly launched himself into action. Dodg¬ 
ing another roundhouse swing, McTigue 
hammered in a short right. The crowd 
was yelling, “McTigue! McTigue! Mc¬ 
Tigue!” The men were trading punches 
in the center of the ring when the bell 
sounded. 

MCTIGUE BEATS SIKI ON POINTS. A DIS¬ 
APPOINTING fight. So ran the headline 
across The Irish Times. It was the same 
old story with McTigue, who was never 
so disappointing as when he won. When 
the referee raised his arm, McTigue’s fa¬ 
ther, pushing his way through the crowd, 
lifted up his son, spun him around in the 
air, and kissed him. Back in the dressing 
room, Siki kept repeating in French, “1 
beat him! I beat him.” 

Outside, the Republicans and Free 
Staters cheered, until the familiar sound 
of gunfire in the Dublin streets led them 
to disperse. But it was only the govern¬ 
ment soldiers firing into the air to clear 
a passage so that the crowd in the the¬ 
ater could leave. 


11 night long bonfires blazed 
on the hills around Kilnamo- 
na. “The scenes that followed 
can scarcely be described,” said the Clare 
Champion, w'hich then went on to de¬ 
scribe them. “All our people, young and 
old, were frantic with joy. Cheers for Mc¬ 
Tigue, for Kilnamona and for Clare rent 
the air. Tongues of fire shot up here and 
there on the distant hills, until the whole 
country seemed ablaze.” 

But had McTigue really won? By all 
accounts—and the old film confirms 
them—the fight was Siki’s through the 
first six rounds, and he was the aggres¬ 
sor through most of the remainder. After- 
the-fight discussions were tributes to Mc¬ 
Tigue’s skill: “He was the personification 
of coolness and his footwork and ring- 
craft were superb,” for example, or “Mc¬ 
Tigue’s wonderful defense and dexterity 
in avoiding punishment were object les¬ 
sons in themselves.” But no contempo¬ 
rary observer, looking at McTigue on 
the screen, could agree with that. He 
was awkward and woefully inept in the 
one thing that counted: he could not 
damage Siki despite innumerable oppor¬ 
tunities to do so. He had fractured the 
thumb on his right hand in the fourth 
continued 
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round and that may have contributed to 
his ineffectiveness. 

“McTigue gave one of the greatest 
demonstrations of ring generalship that 
I have ever seen,” the referee said. “If 
he had tried to fight Siki he would have 
lost. Boxing him, he won.” Even The 
Sporting Times' rather skeptical reporter 
said, “Any man less resourceful would 
have been brought down by Siki’s whip¬ 
ping, slashing blows.” 

Indeed, there was a kind of heroism 
in McTigue’s humiliating retreat and his 
acceptance of indignity, especially before 
his countrymen, in the midst of a civil 
war, on St. Patrick’s Day. McTigue’s dig¬ 
nity was almost as much a part of his 
fighting life as his fists, and its sacrifice 
was harrowing to observe. 

The film may not end arguments about 
the fight, but it plainly establishes one im¬ 
portant matter: it was a real fight. The leg¬ 
ends—including the referee’s urging of 
the recumbent McTigue to get up and 
fight—are ridiculous in the face of its 
painful truth. As Carpentier said, there 
was something uncanny about the fight. 
In the eye of the camera, McTigue and 
Siki were fighting invisible opponents 
rather than each other, Siki forever 
swinging at someone who wasn’t there 
and McTigue defending himself against 
a menacing figure which transcended the 
opponent he actually faced. 

Two months after the fight, De Va¬ 
lera’s Republican government ordered a 
stop to hostilities; the great fight riot 
which might have aggravated the hos¬ 
tilities, or destroyed confidence in the sta¬ 
bility of the new government, had not 
come off, and the civil war was over. The 
Saturday Record asked its readers who 
opposed prizefighting to consider if a 
fight in a ring, and other sports, “were 
not less injurious than a night spent 
skulking behind a wall with a revolver 
or a can of petrol.” 

Late in the summer of 1923, Siki sailed 
to New York, receiving a surprise wel¬ 
come at the dock from McTigue. He con¬ 
tinued his boxing career in the U.S. with 
indifferent success. He also continued to 
live it up. promenading down Broadway 
in evening clothes in 'the middle of the 
day and sometimes tipping 10 times the 
amount of his check in restaurants and 
speakeasies. 


Siki was shot to death near his home 
in Hell’s Kitchen on Dec. 15, 1925. He 
was 28; the case was never solved. In a eu¬ 
logy at Siki’s funeral service, the Rev. 
Adam Clayton Powell said, “No man 
ever came out of Africa who had a more 
dramatic life or had a more tragic end¬ 
ing. A lack of proper preparation or a 
noble purpose were the two dreadful mis¬ 
takes of his life. Our civilization is per¬ 
haps more to blame for these mistakes 
than he was.” 

McTigue had returned to the U.S. in 
May of 1923 to a clamorous reception. 
In June he fought Tommy Loughran. 
who later became the light-heavyweight 
champ; it was a no-decision bout, but 
The New York Times reported that 
Loughran was the winner. In October, 
McTigue fought Young Stribling, “The 
Georgia Peach,” idol of the South, in 
Columbus, Ga. McTigue was about as 
popular there as Siki had been in Dub¬ 
lin. Like Siki, McTigue insisted upon a 
referee of his own choosing, Harry Er- 
tle. of Jersey City, who called the fight 
a draw. After the decision was an¬ 
nounced, a number of armed rednecks 
leaped into the ring and threatened to 
lynch both McTigue and Ertle, who 
quickly raised Stribling’s arm. Three 
hours later, when he returned to New 
York, Ertle reversed himself, calling the 
fight a draw. And so it stands in the 
record books. 

McTigue lost his title to Paul Berlen- 
bach at Yankee Stadium on May 30, 
1925. The Times reported that Berlen- 
bach “hammered the defending cham¬ 
pion relentlessly.” McTigue. who lost all 
but three of the 15 rounds, was “bleed¬ 
ing and weary, a sorry spectacle, yet de¬ 
serving of sympathy.” 

McTigue fought for nearly six more 
years, winning about half his fights. The 
Depression coincided with his retire¬ 
ment. wiping out investments of some 
$150,000. He became a laborer, once 
shoveling snow on the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road, and opened a restaurant in Queens, 
which he ran for some 15 years. During 
World War II he was a physical instruc¬ 
tor at a naval base on Staten Island, 
where he suffered a back injury. Later 
he seriously injured a leg in an auto ac¬ 
cident and was in and out of hospitals 
for the last 15 years of his life. He died 
on Aug. 12. 1966 at the age of 73. end 
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An appeal 
to your reason. 

Most bourbon ads appeal to just 
your senses. 

We think that’s not enough. 

Because when it comes to 
enjoying a truly fine bourbon, it’s 
your senses coupled with your 
reason that’s going to let you taste 
and enjoy the best bourbon 
you’ve ever had. 

We want you to take at 
least half an hour to sip, savor and 
enjoy Walker’s DeLuxe. 

Why half an hour? 

Because timing is the key. 

It’s the time it takes to 
appreciate all the smoothness 
Walker’s DeLuxe gives you. 

Of course, all liquor 
should be consumed with 
judgment and moderation, but 
Walker’s DeLuxe is special. 

Because the slower you drink it 
the better it gets. 

We age Walker’s DeLuxe a full eight years to get that richness 
and well-rounded flavor it’s famous for. 

And you know if we take eight years to age Walker’s DeLuxe, 
it’s only logical you should take at least 
half an hour to enjoy it. 

It’s well worth every minute. 

Perhaps you’ll drink less Walker’s 
DeLuxe Bourbon in the process, but 
you’ll get more pleasure when you do. 


WALKER'S 

DE LUXE BOURBON 

O^AGED 3 



0 1978 Hiram Walker & Sons. Inc.. Peoria, IL Straight Bourbon Whiskey 86 80 Proof. 




If you'd like to see a wide variety of 
Hollywood movies, celebrity spe¬ 
cials from nightclubs around the 
world, and exclusive sports—then 
ou need something else. Home 
ox Office! 

Home Box Office is the pay-tele¬ 
vision service that makes your own 
home the best seat in the nouse for 
your favorite Hollywood movies. 
Always uncut and without any 
commercial interruptions. 

HBO presents its very own 
"Standing Room Only" and "On 
Location'^comedy and entertain¬ 
ment specials. These are exclusive 


performances you can't see on 
regular television. 

HBO puts you right up front for 
exciting sports from around the 
world—the events that regular tele¬ 
vision neglects. 

And HBO is a real bargain! Just 
consider the cost of going out to see 
a movie, a game, a nightclub per¬ 
formance or a superstar in concert. 



THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE 


HBO is available only to cable TV 
subscribers and people who live in 
selected apartment buildings. 

If you have cable TV in your area, 
you could be watching HBO. Just 
contact your system operator and 
ask about HBO service. 

Find out why over one million 
subscribers say "HBO is some¬ 
thing else!" 


If you don’t know the name of the 
operator in your area, write 
Home Box Office, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, NY., N.Y. 10020 









& I Did It 

% by BILL ROSENBERG 


A WOULD-BE DODGER TWICE DEFIED 
CASEY. RESULT: STENGEL 2, ROOKIE 0 

I slipped into a rear-window seat of the 
bus, glad to get away from the penetrat¬ 
ing winds of early March. The terminal 
was slightly hazy with gas fumes, the ce¬ 
ment floor patched with areas of frozen 
snow that had drifted in. 1 put my lug¬ 
gage on the overhead rack. An elderly 
lady sat down beside me. 

Slightly more than an hour ago. with 
my parents' and brothers’ goodbys still 
in my ears. 1 had boarded the subway 
out of Flatbush. Destination: Orlando. 
Fla. The Dodgers under Casey Stengel 
were to begin spring training in two days, 
and with the confidence of youth I was 
on my way. 

The year was 1934, the height of the 
Depression. My father was one of the 
lucky ones still at work, though suffering 
from an as yet undiagnosed ailment. The 
past summer I had been the bespectacled 
shortstop on a semi-pro team, batting and 
fielding well, with a strong and accurate 
arm. After watching me play, a scout 
from the Bay Parkways of Brooklyn, a 
better semi-pro club, invited me to work 
out with his team, and for several weeks 
1 participated in batting and fielding 
practice. 1 even got into two games. Then 
one Sunday, the Dodgers invited me to 
come to their Orlando camp the follow¬ 
ing spring. It was my first time away from 
my family. Although my cockiness and 
assurance drained away as the bus pulled 
out of the terminal, my doubts had fad¬ 
ed by the time the 28-hour trip ended at 
Orlando. 

A 10-minute stroll from my hotel and 
I was in the Dodger clubhouse. Dan 
Comerford, with many years of service, 
the elder statesman of the organization, 
checked his list of rookies and handed 
me a uniform. It was slightly roomy, but 
I can still feel the pride that swept over 
me as I put on the shirt and looked down 
at the letters: dodgers. 

Pepper and calisthenics were the first 
day’s activities. The regulars were very 
pleasant to me. Joe Stripp, Lonny Frey. 
A1 Lopez and Johnny Fredrick joined me 


in a game of pepper. The second day, 
more of the same. On the third day the 
veterans took light batting and fielding 
practice. 

The fourth day did it. Casey Stengel, 
who hadn’t looked my way once, was hit¬ 
ting grounders to his regular infielders 
while keeping up a running commentary 
on the action. Loneliness and a sense of 
abandonment engulfed me. I wasn't get¬ 
ting a chance. Inexperienced in the ways 
of pro ball. I didn’t realize that patience 
was part of the game and that eventually 
my opportunity would come. I blurted 
out. “I can run faster than any of the 
guys out there!” 

Casey stopped in the process of slam¬ 
ming a grounder, turned to me and said 
softly. "Son. let’s see how fast you can 
run out of the ball park.” 

The next day the incident was a small 
item in a New York paper. When I re¬ 
turned to the park. Casey was again hit¬ 
ting grounders. Shortly, he turned his 
head slightly and said, “You with the 
windows. Get out there, wherever you 
belong.” 

Galvanized. I ran out to shortstop. 
Frey politely backed up a few feet, and 
Casey went to work. Hitting the top part 
of the ball, he sent a grounder at me with 
a wicked hop. I stayed with it and tossed 
it to first. He hit under the ball, and it 
hugged the ground. Tough, but I fielded 
it cleanly. For 10 minutes Casey didn’t 
let up. I came up with everything, but 
not a word from Casey. 

Batting practice. When my turn came. 
I groped among the bats. All were too 
heavy. I had always used a Babe Ruth 
model—thin handle, thick top. I looked 
pleadingly at some of the regulars. No re¬ 
sults. They kept their bats separate from 
the odd ones that lay on the ground near 
the backstop. 

“Grab some wood and get goin'!” Ca¬ 
sey’s voice was filled with impatience. I 
wound up with a telegraph pole, but by 
choking up three inches I felt I could 
still take a good cut. 1 dug in at the plate, 
and the pitcher poured a fast ball past 
me. then another, and another. I succeed¬ 
ed in fouling only one pitch. 

As we changed to street clothes a lit¬ 
tle later. Comerford approached, handed 
me an unsealed envelope, slapped my 
shoulder in a friendly manner and word¬ 
lessly went about the clubhouse handing 
envelopes to several other youngsters. 

In my hotel room I opened the en¬ 
velope. It came as no great shock to me. 


after my batting fiasco, to read an in¬ 
troductory letter to Bill McCorry. man¬ 
ager of the Albany International League 
team. 1 was to report to Hawkins Sta¬ 
dium for a trial. A ray of hope. 

The stadium was on the outskirts of 
town. The Albany team consisted of ball 
players just passing through. There was 
Del Bissonette, who had starred with the 
Dodgers: Jake Powell, later with the 
Yanks: Fred Sington, the All-America 
football star; Hal Finney, Bill Brubaker, 
Gus Dugas. After playing in two exhi¬ 
bition games for Albany. I thought 1 was 
doing pretty well, but early in June my 
baseball career came to an abrupt halt. 
A telegram from home. My father was se¬ 
riously ill. 

I walked into the house the next day 
and found the entire family—my parents 
and three brothers—occupying one room 
that reeked of smoke. Two days earlier 
the apartment had caught fire. There 
were no injuries, but everything was ru¬ 
ined. Forget baseball. A job was para¬ 
mount now, and jobs were hard to find, 
but my brother Sid and I managed to 
keep the family going. 

Then in September, the hopes that had 
been dormant since June were awakened 
by a column that appeared in the morn¬ 
ing papers. The Dodgers were to hold a 
tryout session at Ebbets Field at 9 a.m. 
that Saturday. So there I was on the in¬ 
field of Ebbets Field, picking up ground¬ 
ers and tossing to first. 1 recognized many 
of the boys working out because I’d 
played against them. The fielders who 
showed the most were singled out for a 
turn at bat. I was among them. And here 
came Casey Stengel, striding out to the 
back of the batting cage. As each batter 
took his swings, Casey encouraged him 
with, “Take a good one.” "Don’t bite at 
the bad ones.” “Look ’em over.” 

Finally, my turn came. 

"Make ’em good,” Casey chanted. 

The first pitch—chin high. I let it go. 
The second—outside by a foot. The 
third—ankle high. I looked sideways at 
Casey. Several more pitches were high. 

"Let’s see you swing at a ball.” said 
Casey. 

I never learn. “You’re telling me to 
take the good ones.” I said, “and I 
haven’t seen any.” 

"Next!” The Dodger manager’s thumb 
was pointing me in the direction of the 
clubhouse. So ended my second encoun¬ 
ter with the mighty Casey. 

Casey and me never made three, end 
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IF YOU'RE GOING TO BE , ta 1 £S‘S 

distinct color. 

anuu I lllV What you can’t 
IJBJ see is the distinct sound. That 
I TIC surprise comes later-about the 
Dl I I liil li me it first explodes off the 
■^LUIVI| wall with an unmistakable, 
crisp, sharp report. 

So you see it fast. You 
hear it fast. 

the Plum’s bounce is accurate and 
isistent. So you can react quickly... 
ifidently... decisively. 

Finally, when the last point's decided, you 
can bet your lively Plum will still be lively. 
For it’s a lot more durable than the average 
ball. Which leads us to an equally durable 


shoe... 



In a sport demanding 
constant quick starts and 
stops, the new Head* 
Racquetball shoe has been 
specially engineered for 
added support. 

What you’re seeing 
the picture,from 
the front of the Head 
symbol down to the 
toe, is the same 
material used in 
bullet-proof vests. 
Here, it provides 
exceptional support 
to the lateral stress 
points. 

And, amazingly, the mesh is 
unusuany lightweight and more breathable 
than the leather found in most court shoes. 
The result is a shoe that’s both strong and 
durable... yet light and comfortable. 

So there you have it. The incredible Plum 
to detonate, and the bullet-proof shoe with 
which to attack. It’s fortunate they 
came along at the same time. 

WE PLANNED IT THAT WAY ai®if= 

Head 



FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of the week 
March 5-11 


PRO BASKETBALL—Atlanla stretched its winning streak 
to eight and took over sole possession of second place 
in the Central Division, three games behind San An¬ 
tonio. After upending Philadelphia 94-91, the Hawks 
edged Midwest Division-leader Kansas City 122-120 
in overtime behind John Drew's 36 points. The loss to 
Atlanta was the fifth in a row for Kansas City, which 
played without its No. 2 scorer. Scott Wedman. who 
was injured in an automobile accident and will be side¬ 
lined for at least two weeks. Led by Phil Lord's 29 points 
and IS assisLs. the Kings later beat Atlantic Division- 
leader Washington 121 — 116. despite a 38-point perfor¬ 
mance from Bob Dandridgc. Earlier in the week, Dan- 
dridge and Elvin Hayes scored a total of 54 and 66. 
respectively, in a 129-128 defeat of the Spurs, winners 
of eight of their last 10 games, and a 109-105 loss to In¬ 
diana. The Pacers also knocked off Portland 125-116 
as Indiana Guard Ricky Sobers hit for a career-high 34 
Tom Owens pumped in 37 and Mychal Thompson add¬ 
ed 31 for the Blazers, who had won three straight with¬ 
out the sidelined Maurice Lucas and Lionel Hollins. 
Gus Williams poured in 38 points as Seattle defeated 
New Jersey I08-I00and regained the top spot in the Pa¬ 
cific Division from the Lakers, who were 0-2. San Diego, 
which trails the Sonics by five games, beat Cleveland 
121-115 for its 10th victory in its last 11 starts. Clipper 
Guard Lloyd Free, who scored 34 in a 138-1 IS rout of 
Houston, had 33 against the Cavs. Paced by Kevin Por¬ 
ter's 30 points and 25 assisLs. Detroit trounced slump¬ 
ing Boston 160-117 Porter's assist total and the Pis- 


BOXING—WILFREDO GOMEZ of Puerto Rico retained 
his WBC super-bantamweight crown in Madison Square 
Garden with a fifth-round knockout of Colombia's Nes¬ 
tor Jimenez (page 16). 

DANNY LOPEZ of Los Angeles retained his WBC 
featherweight crown in Salt Lake City with a second- 
round knockout of Spain's Roberto Castafion (page 16). 

CARLOS ZARATE of Mexico City knocked out Me- 
siah Kpalogo of Togo in the third round in Inglewood, 
Calif, to retain his W BC bantamweight title 

GOLF—LARRY NELSON shot a final-round 71 fora 14- 
under-par 274 to win the S300.000 Inverrary Classic in 
Lauderhill. Fla. by three strokes over Grier Jones. 

NANCY LOPEZ shot a final round 69 for an eight- 
uitder-par 280 to win a SI00.000 LPGA tournament in 
Los Angeles by one stroke over Hollis Stacy. 

HOCKEY—NHL: Darryl Sillier and Ian Turnbull scored 
two goals apiece and Dan Maloney had five assists as To¬ 
ronto routed Los Angeles 9-4 for its fourth consecutive 
victory since Coach Roger Ncilson was rehtred after 
being fired for a day. Earlier, the Leafs beat the Rang¬ 
ers 4-2 and Vancouver 2-0. Goalie Mike Palmateer 
stopped 40 shots against the Canucks, who are winlcss 
in their last eight games. They also dropped an I l-l de¬ 
cision to Norris Division-leader Montreal, which got a 
hat trick from Jacques Lemaire and three assists from 
Guy Lafleur. The Canadiens later lost to the Rangers 
for the third straight time this season, 6-3. and skated 
to a 2-2 tie with Washington, which is unbeaten in its 
last five starts. St. Louis was undefeated in its last four 
games until dropping a 7-5 decision to the Caps, who 
were paced by Tom Rowe's four goals and two assists. 
Rowe has scored more goals this year (29) than any 
American-born player has ever scored in a single NHL 
season. Wayne Merrick and Lome Henning scored twice 
as the Islanders, who lead the Patrick Division by 13 
points, trounced Smythe Division-leader Chicago 7-1 
Adams Division-leader Boston knocked off Detroit 6-4 
in a game that featured nine goals in the first period, 
edged Minnesota 4-3 and lost 7-5 to Atlanta, despite a 
hat trick by Rick Middleton. 

WHA: Quebec won four of live and closed to within a 
point of first-place Edmonton, which could salvage only 
a tic in three starts after going 12-0-1 in its previous 
13 games. The Nordiques beat the Oilers 4-3 and 6-3 
as Real Cloutier scored twice in the first game and had 
his second hat trick of the week in the other. Following 
a 3-1 win over New England, loser of five of its last 


seven. Quebec dropped a 5-2 decision to Cincinnati, 
which got a hat trick from Reg Thomas. Cloutier scored 
one goal in each of the last two games to boost his league- 
leading total to 62 in 62 games. 

HORSE RACING—SPECTACULAR BID IS2.I0). Ron 
Franklin up. defeated Lot O' Gold by 4'/! lengths to 
win his eighth straight race, the $200,000 Florida Der¬ 
by at Gulfstream. The 3-year-old covered the I % miles 
in 1:48*/, [page S4). 

SENSITIVE PRINCE ($2,401. Jacinto Vasqucz up. won 
the $60,650 Seminole Handicap at Hialeah by 2 ’A 
lengths over Tacitus. The 4-year-old covered the l'/i 
miles in l:47'/s. 

CALINE ($11.40). ridden by Bill Shoemaker, defeated 
Terlingua by a length to win the $114,000 Santa Su- 
sana Slakes at Santa Anita. The three-year-old filly was 
timed in 1:4 1 Vj for the I /t miles. 

MOTOR SPORTS—GORDON JOHNCOCK. averaging 
119.389 mph in a Penske, won the Phoenix 150 by 1.3 
seconds over Rick Meats' Penske. 

CALE YARBOROUGH, averaging 83.b08 mph in an 
Oldsmobile, won the Richmond 400 by six seconds over 
Bobby Allison's Thunderbird. 


SQUASH RACQUETS—SHARIF KHAN OF Toronto 
defeated Stu Goldstein of New York City 12-15, 15-3. 
15-11. 15-12 in Toronto to win the $20,000 World Pro¬ 
fessional Championship. 


WENDY TURNBULL defeated Virginia Wade 5-7 
6-3, 6-2 in the finals of the $125,000 Avon Champi¬ 
onships of Philadelphia. 

TRACK & FIELD—VILLANOVA won the NCAA In¬ 
door Championships in Detroit, defeating Texas-EI Paso 
52-51 (page SS). 

YURI SYED1KH of the Soviet Union broke the world 
indoor record for the 35-pound weight throw at the 
U.S.S.R.-Canada meet in Montreal, which the Soviets 
won 156-89. His toss of 76’ 1 1/" was 3'8‘/«" farther 
than the mark set by George Frcnn of North Holly¬ 
wood. Calif. in 1969. 

WRESTLING—IOWA defeated Iowa State 122'/j-88 in 
Ames. Iowa, to win its fourth NCAA championship in 
five years (page 62). 

MILEPOSTS—HIRED: To replace Dave Gaviu as bas¬ 
ketball coach at Providence College, GARY WAL¬ 
TERS. 33. who had a four-year record of 44-60 at Dart¬ 
mouth. Gavilt, who had a 10-year record of 209-84. 
will coach the 1980 U S. Olympic men's basketball team 
and continue as Providence athletic director 

NAMED: Posthumously, to the Baseball Hall of Fame 
by the 18-member Veterans Committee, HACK WIL¬ 
SON. holder of the National League record for home 
runs (56) and the major league mark for RBIs (190); 
and WARREN GILES, former general manager and 
president of the Reds (1936-51) and president of the Na¬ 
tional League (1951 -69). Wilson began his career in 1923 
with the Giants and later played with the Cubs. Dodg¬ 
ers and Phillies beft>rc retiring in 1934 with a .307 ca¬ 
reer batting average. 

RETIRED: Jockey RAY BROUSSARD. 41. who rode 
2,391 winners during his 24-year career. His mounts 
earned a total of SI 5.196,745. and he won virtually every 
important stakes race in the country, except the Triple 
Crown events. 

TRADED: By the Atlanta Falcons, former All-Pro De¬ 
fensive End CLAUDE HUMPHREY. 34. who retired 
after four games last season, to the Philadelphia Eagles 
for undisclosed draft choices. 


faces m mm crowd 


CREDITS 

16 — Manny Millan. it—J ohn lacono; 18 — Tony Tno'o: 
19 —Hank deLespmasse. 2 t>—James Drake. 21—Rich 
Clarkson: 23 —George Tiedemann. 26 —Heinz Kluet- 
meier; 26 — Heinz Kluetmeier (top). Walter looss Jr (21: 
31 —Heinz Kluetmeier Hop). Richard Mac*son (center) 
Walter looss J' 32^3—Shelly Katz-Black Star 34 — 
Tony Tomsic. 60—Rod Hanna. 64—Lane Stewart: 62- 
Hugh Patrick Brown 86—Don Treeger. David .J 
Greschner(2). 



MARIO SANCHEZ 


Sanchez, a junior at An- 
ahuac University and the 
Mexican amateur squash 
racquets champion since 
1975. defeated Tom Page 
15-12, 15-7, 15-12 to 
win the U.S. title in Port¬ 
land. Ore. The following 
week he won the Cana¬ 
dian crown ir 




BARNEY KLECKER DEBORAH LEHMANN 

Ciiaska. Minn. Cr mbehlasd. Wis. 

Klccker, 28. and Lehmann, 22, won the men’s and 
women’s divisions at the three-day Yukon World 
Snowshoe Championship race in Wisconsin. A 
schoolteacher and the holder of the Minnesota rec¬ 
ord for the marathon (2:18:42). Klecker completed 
the 83-mile course between Superior and Rice Lake 
in 11:27:31.17:21 faster than the mark set last year. 
Lehmann, a schoolteacher and tavern owner, fin¬ 
ished in 21:05:04 to break by 3:19:06 the women's 
record set in 1978. 

RODNEY WILSON 


Rodney, a 17-year-old se¬ 
nior ai Bartrani High, 
broke his own national 
schoolboy record for the 
60-yard hurdles at the 
Wolfpack Invitational in 
Raleigh. N.C. His time of 
7.10 was .07 of a second 
faster than the mark he 
set earlier this year. 

JOHN EDWARDS 


John, a freshman at Clay¬ 
ton High who began fenc¬ 
ing only three years ago. 
defeated 18 of 20 oppo¬ 
nents to win the under- 
16 sabre title at the Am¬ 
ateur Fencers League of 
America National Junior 
Olympic Championships 
in Cambridge. Mass. 

CARRIE MORRISON 


Morrison. 21 and a for¬ 
mer national junior bad¬ 
minton champion, beat 
Monica Ortez 3-11. 
11-2. 11-8 in Washing¬ 
ton. D.C. to win her sec¬ 
ond consecutive AIAW 
championship and lead 
Arizona Slate to its fourth 
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THE READERS TAKE WEB 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


BATTER UP! 

Sir: 

I’m ready. Si’s ready. Everyone’s ready for 
baseball again. Your articles on the New 
York-Boston playoff (A Day of Light and 
Shadows, Feb. 26) and on spring training 
(Back to School, March 5) were great and 
had some of the best artwork yet. 

I recently saw Walt Spitzmiller's painting 
of football violence that you used on the cover 
of your Aug. 14 issue—and many other 
Sports Illustrated works—at the Society 
of Illustrators annual show in New York City. 
I hope next year’s show will include some of 
these baseball pictures. 

I’m ready for the season. I just hope my 
Giants are ready, too. 

Myron Grossman 
New York City 
Sir: 

Congratulations to Walt Spitzmiller for 
those wonderful illustrations. They are the 
finest examples of baseball art 1 have seen 
since the 1951 and 1952 Bowman Gum base¬ 
ball cards. Each year, as spring-training camps 
opened, I would climb to the attic and dust 
off those old cards. After last spring’s trip to 
the attic, I made the mistake of showing them 
to a collector. Five hundred dollars seemed 
like a fair offer—until today, when Spitzmiller 
reminded me that my youth and my baseball 
cards have vanished. Please don’t let Spitz¬ 
miller get away. 

JoeShadwellJr. 

Upton, Mass. 

BETTER HOCKEY 

Sir: 

My thanks to SI and Harry Sinden for that 
fine article A Game the NHL Can’t Win 
(March 5). It got down to the cold, hard facts 
of how and why the Soviets play better hockey 
than the NHL does. 

Glenn Meyer 

Ronkonkoma, N.Y. 

Sir: 

When hockey is played the way it is sup¬ 
posed to be, it is the most exciting and beau¬ 
tiful sport in the world. I hope that Harry 
Sinden’s NHL colleagues will read his article 
and put its suggestions to work. Unless they 
do, we may see the demise of this game. 

I have been involved in amateur hockey in 
the U.S. for more than 25 years, as a player, 
coach and official. I love the game and want 
to see it continue, but not the way it is now 
being presented by the NHL. 

Dick Trimble 
Referee in Chief 
New Jersey Youth Hockey League 
Montvale. NJ. 


LEHIGH’S LIEBERMAN 

Sir: 

Mark Lieberman is the type of competitor 
amateur wrestlers idolize. In Douglas S. Loo¬ 
ney’s article on him (The Kid’s All Heart, 
March 5), several wrestlers and coaches, and 
even Lieberman himself, stressed the fact that 
he may not be the most talented, the fastest 
or the strongest wrestler in the country—but 
he is the best. This reminded me of a saying 
my high school coach posted in our wres¬ 
tling room. It read: “A man shows what he is 
by what he does with what he has.” 

More power to Mark Lieberman. 

Randy S. Kurlander 
Old Bridge, N.J. 

* See page 62.—ED. 

COGHLAN’S TIME 

Sir: 

Regarding Kenny Moore’s report on 
Eamonn Coghlan’s world-record indoor-mile 
run ( This Was a Time to Remember. 
Feb. 26), there was. for track buffs, an im¬ 
portant omission. What was Coghlan’s time 
at the 1,500-meter mark vis-a-vis the world 
record for that distance? 

Marshall O. Crowley 
Carlsbad, Calif. 

• It was 3:37.7—.3 second slower than John 
Walker's world best indoors.—ED. 

BEAGLES 

Sir: 

Being a recent transplant from the North¬ 
east and an avid rabbit hunter, I read Ron 
Rau’s article with delight and incredulity. I 
would love to see Rau chasing rabbits on foot 
in Vermont snow ( Every Dog Has His Bay. 
March 5). Moreover, I admire the persever¬ 
ance of Rau and his friends in beating the 
brush in search of stew meat. 

But I’m dismayed that Rau harbors such 
disdain for the beagle, a great hunting dog. 
When properly trained, it will not chase deer 
or anything else but rabbits. A real beagle is 
a sight and sound to behold. One of my un¬ 
cle’s beagles could only be used on jackrab- 
bits; she was so quick she would often run 
down cottontails. 

However, Rau and I share two basic plea¬ 
sures regarding rabbit hunting: being out¬ 
doors and listening to the dog sing, whether 
the “dog” be man or beast. 

Thomas J. Layden 
El Segundo. Calif. 

Sir: 

Two-legged beagles? Simpleminded bea¬ 
gles? I can’t speak for basset hounds, but as a 
14-year-old beagle puppy who has chased her 


meager share of rabbits, 1 was amused by Ron 
Rau’s presumption of expertise on the sub¬ 
ject of beagles. Do beagles care if rabbits cir¬ 
cle? Of course not. Why should we? When 
people let us out for a run, we glory in the 
sheer joy of running. Why be bothered try¬ 
ing to run down a silly rabbit so that an even 
sillier person can shoot it? The next time Rau 
hangs the label simpleton on a beagle, per¬ 
haps he should reflect on how he appears 
when trying to imitate one. I have yet to see 
a beagle try to imitate a person. 

Bobtail Fritz 
Hershey, Pa. 

Sir: 

Ron Rau’s article did not encourage me to 
rise early on Saturday and pursue a rabbit 
through the western Pennsylvania woods. But 
his story was bright, witty and certainly sa¬ 
gacious. Possibly we have been introduced 
to a substitute for cross-country skiing. 

Herb Seese 
Indiana. Pa. 

FOLLOWING THE SKATERS 

Sir: 

In the pictures accompanying the article 
on speed skaters Eric and Beth Heiden 
(Icing a Family Fortune, Feb. 26), the com¬ 
petitors were shown wearing a sort of arm¬ 
band around their upper right arms. Would 
you please settle an argument by informing 
me as to its function? 

Jed Dove 
Middlebury, Vt. 

• Speed skaters, who compete in pairs and ex¬ 
change lanes after each lap of a race, some¬ 
times finish in the lane opposite to the one in 
which they started. Because they often wear 
similar uniforms, the armband, which bears 
the skater’s number and is either red or white, 
serves to identify the skater and his or her 
starting lane (say. red for the inner skater and 
white for the outer one).—ED. 

CRESTED BUTTE 

Sir: 

The story Life or Death for a Red Lady 
(Feb. 19) is sure to stir the blood of every 
dedicated environmentalist just by its title 
alone. But a few facts should be added for 
much-needed perspective: 

1) Mount Emmons, the mountain in ques¬ 
tion. is only one of 21 peaks within 10 miles 
of Crested Butte with an altitude of more than 
12,000 feet. In fact, nearly half are higher than 
12,414-foot Mount Emmons. 

2) The area that would be affected by 
mining is about the same size as that already 
rendered “dead” by the construction of 
highways now used for access to existing 

continued 
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CNA believes working with agents is one of 
the most effective ways we hap keep insurance affordable. 


"I don't deal 

with CNAs computers. 

I deal with CNAs people. A big insurance company 

like CNA needs its computers.But this is a people business. 
And, to help me and my clients here in Lawrence, I need 
CNA's people. People who listen when I tell them about my 
clients' special problems. People I can count on to come back 
with an answer. After all, it's my job to understand my clients' 
needs. I deal with CNA because they have people who are 
willing to do the same." 



—Robert Johnson 
Independent Insurance Agent 
Landreth, McGrew & Johnson 
Lawrence, Kansas 


OVA 

Judge us by the agents who represent us 
Continental Casualty Company/Continental Assurance Company/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60605 
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When pants pockets aren’t enough, take along the Rolfs Holdster. You get 
all the room you need, plus the fine quality and design you’ve come to expect 
from Rolfs. The Holdster is available in a choice of elegant leathers and fea¬ 
tures a handy wrist strap. So if your pants pockets get too crowded, or your 
pants don’t have any pockets at all, relax. You’ve got the pantless pocket. 

ROLFS . it shows you care. 

West Bend. Wl 53095. Available at line stores throughout the USA and Canada. 
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SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 

Change of address? Please give us 4 weeks 
advance notice Attach (he label for your old 
address, write m your new address below 
Entering a new subscription? Check the box 
and (ill in your name below (To order gift subscrip¬ 
tions. please attach a separate sheet) 

Renewing? Check the box below and be sure 
your mailing label address is correct 
Listing/Unlisting service? Occasionally we 
make our mailing list available to other Time Inc. 
divisions and reputable organizations whose prod 
ucls or services may be ol interest to you II you 
prefer to have your name added or removed trom 
l his list check the appropriate box below and 
attach your mailing label 

Please send Sports Illustrated 
fori year at *25. 

r..- 1 

l □ New subscription □ Renewal i 

I □ Payment enclosed □ Bill me later | 

i □ Please add my name l 
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For even taster service, phone toll-tree 800-621-8200 
(in Illinois. 800-972-8302). 

Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 541 N Fairbanks Court 
Cnicago. Illinois 6061 1 

Subscription price in tne u S . Canada. Puerto Rico ana me 
Caribbean Islands. S25 a year. All others S35 a yea' 


GET A LOT OF OUR 
MONEY FOR JUST 
ALITTLEOFYUURS. 



Would you invest SI 4.95 to learn how to spot 
housing bargains in good neighborhoods find 
out what new cars cost dealers, and what you 
should pay...discover the package tours you can 
trust the pleasures and perils of owning your 
own business what IRS auditors look for which 
careers look best (and worst) for the 1980s how 
to invest in antiques, paintings, stamps, collectibles? 

Then MONEY Magazine is for you. That $14.95 
pays for a whole year's worth—12 big issues that 
would cost $18 at the cover price. To subscribe, 
just call the toll-free number below. Or write 
MONEY, 541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, 

Illinois 60611. 

800-621-8200 

(in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 

Call Toll-Free Today to Enter 
Your MONEY Subscription. 
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19TH HOLE continued 

Wilderness Areas in Gunnison County. Of 
course, the mine would confine its effects to 
only one place. 

3) Preservation is a relative thing. As 
Sports Illustrated points out, the Mount 
Emmons area has been actively mined for 75 
of the last 100 years. 

4) The State of Colorado now has more 
than two million acres of existing or pending 
Wilderness Areas, plus National Parks and 
Monuments. Yet we are encouraged to save 
still more land, even though these few hun¬ 
dred acres have a potential value of as much 
as $20 million an acre. 

How far must this philosophy be stretched 
before it ceases to make sense? 

Paul L. Weis 
Spokane 
Sir: 

Do sportsmen know where their store- 
bought equipment really comes from? Graph¬ 
ite fly rod—graphite mine. Bird shot—lead 
mine. Nylon tent—oil well. Aluminum cook 
kit—bauxite mine. Color TV—europium 
(rare earth) mine. The list is endless. And. 
lest we forget, living trees were cut down and 
kaolin clay was most likely mined to produce 
this issue of Sports Illustrated, which was 
no doubt printed on presses containing mo¬ 
lybdenum alloy steel. 

Keep mining out of Crested Butte and we 
cut olf our nose to spite our face. Let's con¬ 
tinue sound planning and careful mining to 
produce the equipment we need to enjoy the 
great outdoors. 

Douglas M. Smith Jr. 

Director 

Mineral Exploration Coalition 
Denver 
Sir: 

As a writer and former resident of Crested 
Butte, I was heartened to see the mining is¬ 
sue gain the national coverage it deserves. Un¬ 
less one has visited the area, it is impossible 
to convey the incredible beauty of that valley 
and the unique character of a town that stands 
to be destroyed. 

Not mentioned in your article were the 
lands mined by American Metal Climax. 
Inc. at Climax, Colo. Although Climax is 
an old mine, anyone who has stood on the 
edge of that vast expanse knows that there 
is no environmentally conscious Way to mine 
molybdenum. “A new generation of mines." 
indeed. 

Of course, in the asinine words of Bo Cal¬ 
laway. “I guess you can look at [Mount Em¬ 
mons] as if it had never been there in the 
first place." Is that also how we should look 
upon the passenger pigeon and the great herds 
of bison that once crossed our land? 

Barbara Bridges 
Gainesville. Fla. 


Address editorial mail to Shorts Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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